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LITTLE BARBARA HOLMES IS DEAD 


Yes, We Have No 
Statistics 

HOME OFFICE SHORT 
OF FACTS 

Two Babies Killed in Two 
I Weeks 

TRAGEDY ON TRAGEDY WHILE 
PARLIAMENT WAITS 

Barbara Holmes'is clead, one more 
little onp sacrificed by Parliament and 
country that did not care enough to 
save her. 

Little Bai'bara Holmes, aged 2, clever 
enough to comb her. own hair, was 
amusing herself thus in front of the ftre 
while her busy mother attended to other 
things. There was a .scream. Mrs 
Holmes ran. It was too late. The child 
was ■ already in flames. She might as 
well ,have held a. tin of petrol in her 
liands, for that innocent-looking comb . 
was celluloid, 

1A Fata) Birthday Present 

A deplorable accident,said Dr 
Edwin Smith, the coroner, and we 
agree Ay ith him. ** For 'which nobody 
can he blamed/* he added, and there we 
fail to agree with him. 

In opening the case Dr Smith recalled • 
that he had dealt with a similar case a 
week before ; that was little Doris May 
Spencer of Battersea, whose story wo 
have told. She paid tviih her life for her 
first^ birthday present of a pretty celkiloid 
dQlh , ; . 

Let us look into this matter of the 
deaths of little Doris Spencer and 
Barbara Holmes, . 

Mrs Holmes had a proper fireguard 
round her fire ; she was giving little 
Barbara all the care and attention a 
mother can give to .the second in a 
family of three, and very sensibly 
was teaching heir to look after herself 
by letting her play at combing , her hair 
with what she believed to be a bone 
comb. Who but the Government was. 
respoijsible for the death of this child, 
the Government that allowed a comb 
to be sold which deceived its buyer, 
looking so innocent yet in truth a 
deadly weapon ? 

r The Need For a New Law 

For 17 long years the C N has been 
crying out against the deadly danger of 
inflammable celluloid. Five years, ago 
we were joined by the Conference of the 
Fire Brigades Association, which beggkt 
the Home Secretary to introduce a Bill 
for marking dangerous celluloid. The 
Government knows ‘perfectly welL that 
something could and should be done, 
yet it does nothing, however many 
babies in their cradles perish* 

• ^ Write to your M R *about. this. 
Write your M P,'’ the C N has thundered 
again and. again, and people have 
written, with the result that valiant 


A Mooftop Near St Paul's 



London’s skyline as seen from the roof of his studio at Blackfriars 
provides many flne subjects for the brush of Mr John Mace, the artist 


'M Ps have asked the Home Office about 
it, Mr Mathers and ]\Ir R. Robinson 
asked the Home Secretary last month 
'whether he could not consider the 
practicability of preventing the sale of 
inflammable toys. 

Sir John Simon answered : 

I have no statistics on the point, hut 
accidents of this sort have been brought to 
the attention of the Home Office from time 
to time, I am afraid that the practical 
difficulties in the way of controlling the 
sale of celluloid toys by means of legislation 
would be very great, 

, Now, at long last, we know, what the 
trouble is. No statistics I Children 
burned .to,death, hut no statistics ! It 
is something at least to . know .this, ,We 
have diagnosed our disease. . . 

It is not the chemists in their, 
laboratories who have failed us. They, 
have found, suitable safe substitutes f9r 
jiractically every , use to which celluloid 
is put,in our homes. It is.not that^our 
civilisation ranks profits above the lives 
of its children, No I The continuance ■ 


of the tragedy down the years is due to 
none of theseAhings, It is lack of 
statistics ! 

Very well, then ; let us have some 
stdiistics ! ' . . . 

Wiil, every reader who knows of an 
accident, fatal or otherwise,. due to 
inflammable celluloid please send full 
particulars to the Editor, giving name; 
place, date, and circumstances ? Here is 
a list of the cases we already know 'of. 

Date unknown. Baby • Reginald, 
living at a hostel in Greenwich, fatally 
burned ; celluloid doll caught Are. . 

1920. Old lady at Lee, died; her 
comb caught, on fire, 

1921. Five children injured in kinema 
fire, .Etlmonton ; looo lives endangered. 

.1926. Baby girl,^ 6 months; fatally 
burned,, due ' to • celluloid parrot tied 
.above .her perambulator. ’■ 

.7.,il927. ’Chikb in^ Hull, 0:3 months, 
Latally.burned.;. doll. 

, ;,:T931. Ida Hallam, i8 months, Pendle¬ 
ton, fatally burned; doll. 

1 ’ ‘ Continued on page 3 


triumph 

And the shadow of 

CALAMITY 

The End of a Long Struggle 
• "Has Come 

SIR HERBERT BARKER 
AND DR AXHAM 

Sir Herbert Barker has won his 
25-years fight for his way of healing. 

For many of those years he has been 
sompelled to stand outside the ranks of 
'• the surgeons who are accepted as 
* members of the medical profession. His 
way of dealing with sprains and dis¬ 
locations and useless joints of the bones 
of the human frame was by skilled 
handling of the parts. The name he gave 
to his method was Manipulative Surgery, 

The orthodox surgeons as a body 
would have none of it, or of him. The 
official bodies from which they received 
their licences and degrees in surgery were 
adamant in refusing to , recognise .this 
outsider. They regarded him not as a 
medical man but as a mere bone-setter, 

A Demonstration Proves Facts 

But at long last the records of his 
success in treating sufferers, and their 
witness to his skill, triumphed over all 
opposition. Facts are stubborn things. 
They could not be ignored for ever, and 
last year Sir Herbert was invited by a 
large body of surgeons, influenced by 
I,ord Moynihan, to give a demonstration 
of his methods at St Thomas’s Hospital. ■ 

Sir Herbert treated the selected 
patients then and there, and afterwards. 
The surgeons who watched him have 
known for some time whether his work 
was good, but those who only heard of 
it have been eager to hear their verdict. 
Sir Herbert wanted a,report on it. He 
has now got it, and it amounts to a 
vindication of him and for all he has 
claimed, which is no less than a triumph. 

Triumph could not be more complete, 
but in the midst of it Sir Herbert Barker 
feels the irony of a vindication which has 
come too late for his friend and helper. 
Dr Frederick Axhaiif. 

He would remind the General Medical 
Council that 20 years ago Dr Axham - 
was/struck* off . the medical register for 
realising and acknowledging the value 
of manipulative Surgery before they did. 

He Died of a Broken Heart 

Dr Axham died of a broken heart, and 
his offence was that he gave anaesthetics 
to some of Herbert Barher*s patients to 
save them unnecessary pain while being 
treated. This humane ^ work was. 
denounced as unprofessional cpnduct, 
and it remains , so still oh the record. 

It was infringing the Trades .Union 
rules of the profession. 

Cannot something now be done to re¬ 
move the blot from a dead man’s name ? 
There is triumph for Sir Herbert, but if 
Dr Axham's memory does not receive 
justice it will be robbed of its value. * 
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THE GREAT DRAMA 
OF OUR TIME 

WHAT PART DO WE PLAY? 

300 Teachers and 1500 
Branches of the L N U 

A WEEK-END INSPIRATION 

Some 300 devoted teachers gave up 
last week-end to consider the best 
way to spread to^ the 1500 Junior 
Branches of the L N U the glad t tidings 
of the League of Nations and .what it 
means. , 

The Cdhfererice first considered an. 
understanding' of the League, and dts 
work ns liart of everyone^s moral 
obligation to be intelligeiit; and talked 
over the commonsensc basis of the idea 
behind the League, , ’ , 

Present the Facts 

It next considered the' League spirit 
as a way of life, a ,guide dn -choosing 
; games and dances, in planning holidays, 
in. setting the tone of our contacts with 
our fellows at home and abroad, and as 
a field of fine themes for the commercial 
and the educational kinema. Lastly it 
considered the League of Nations idea 
in relation to the great longing for good¬ 
ness and right that we call Religion. 

It was all stimulating, interesting, 
and,-in spite of the many setbacks the 
League has suffered, most encouraging. 

Sir Norman Angcll made a strong 
plea that the condition of the world and 
the reasons for it be clearly explained 
to children today, that their desire to 
know should be excited and. satisfied. 
No need to moralise or preach, he said. 
Present the facts; the children can 
work out. the ethical problem them¬ 
selves. Any child can see that a system 
of justice which demands for ourselves 
the right to settle a disputed point 
denies the same right to the opposite side, 
arid'is therefore unjust. ' . ^ 

/We'hear much talk of physical, fit¬ 
ness, he said, a,s if that were all! . The 
cattle on his farm are fit. Humans need 
to be mentally fit ais well. The leading 
obligation of our time is to be intelligent, 

A Great Inspiration 

“ Yes, I shall have to travel all night, 
but it was Worth it. This was a great 
inspiration! ”, one. teacher from the 
North was overheard do remark at the . 
close of the meeting on Sunday, at which, 
the Rev Gwilym Davies had talked on 
the Religious Basis of Peace Work. He,, 
made a noble speech. ^We hear, he said, 
that the League is finished, that the 
League has failed, and that it has failed 
” because you can't change human 
nature.” 

But the League has failed, and it 
is not bankrupt. The League is a great 
and useful link for our Empire. .Its 
machinery applied to the Anglo-Persian 
oil dispute’ saved this country in one 
afternoon more money than we have ever 
contributed to it. The League is a 
platform for the small nations. That is 
why the Hitlers and Mussolinis fear and 
hate it. The League will cease on the 
same day that the Bank of England dis¬ 
solves, the day Western civilisation goes 
over the precipice. 

The Agony of Our Time 

People complain that it has failed to 
stop warj; but.do they stop to think that 
war has been in the world for thousands 
of years and the League for 16—the 
lifetime of a dog ? 

Whenever the League has failed to 
produce results it has been because its 
machinery was not allowed to. ivork. 
Sometimes, as * they say in reports of 
railway accidents, because the human 
factor broke down.” . . ; 

, What is the explanation of .the agony 
of our Time ? It is the pain attendant on 
deep and fundamental change, a change 
which began on May 18, 1899, the date 
of the first Conference at The Hague. A 
great human drama is going on, a drama 
in which society is shifting its basis from 
one of competitive individualism to one 


. The Children 

SPLENDID FELLOWS, 
OUR POLICE 

Two Stories 

Splendid . fellows your; police, ■ is 
what foreigners always say when they 
have come to visit us., . 

We know it, and wo may know it 
. better from reading what sornc of these 
gallant fellows did last year to receive 
The King's Police Medal. • They stopped 
• runaway • horses at peril of their lives, 

. they . faced, armed rogues • with nothing 
in. their hands but their truncheons, 
they saved w'omen and boys from 
drowning. ' / 

Two of their deeds may well be<again 
recounted. . At Birkenhead Constable 
Chris Bostock heard that a woman was 
in Egerton Dock. Though .the dock is 
28 feet deep and it was then only a few 
degrees above freezing, Bostock, throw¬ 
ing ofE.only his overcoat, jumped in and 
swam to the middle, where the woman 
was screaming. He kept hold of her and 
brought her to the dockside in spite of 
. her struggles, which took them both 
under several times. When Bostock, a 
middle-aged man, was at last pulled out, 

‘ still holding -the woman, he was so 
distressed as to be in danger of his life. 

Constable Reginald Mounce was told 
that a boy who had been playing .with 
other children on barges in the Grand 
Surrey Canal had fallen in. A labourer 
had dived in but had been unable to 
find the boy. Mounce was more succcss- 
- ful, but it was only when he had dived 
. in three times That he found the boy 
, uxrdcr the middle barge and brought him 
to the side. . He hacl had to dive and 
swim under the barges in the filthy 
water, where the bottom of the. canal 
was overgrown with weeds. He had 
done all he could, and more than most 
would dare, to save a life, and he was 
in bed for a'week, suffering/frorn his 
efforts. 


PRAISE FROM MUSSOLINI 

Signor Mussolini has not many good 
words for England, but he has made an 
exception in favour of our English poets. 

Receiving Lord Rennell and members 
of the Byron and Shelley Poetry 
Societies in Rome, he recalled that 
Geoffrey Chaucer came as Ambassador 
to ].^om*o, and that among other pilgrims 
were Byron, Shelley, and Keats. Dear 
to every Italian were their] names, the 
Duce protested, but the reason he gave 
was in character. It was that all three 
foresaw the renewal of Italy’s greatness. 

Even Byron could not have contem¬ 
plated a Duce. 


• Continued from the previous column 
of cooperation. Cooperatively man has 
triumphed over the soul-destroying 
nature of toil. and harnessed great 
natural forces to our use, cooperatively 
we have beaten ^ back disease and 
suffering. Can we now cooperate inter¬ 
nationally to throttle the great enemy of 
humanity before it puts an end to us all ? 
Can we end war ? This is the question 
asked by the huge wall paintings in the 
Council' Chamber of the new League 
building in Geneva. . 

The answer is Yes ! We must not be ; 
discouraged by the Hitlers and- the 
Mussolinis; -they are but individual 
actors in one small scene of a tremendous 
drama. Where will they be ten years 
from now ? , That day will see other 
actors, other scenes, for the day will 
come, when France will shake hands ’ 
with Germany,; when Germany will 
shake hands with Russia, and Russia 
with Anierica, and so on round the world. 

■ ” When that great day comes,” said. 
Mr Gwilym Davies, ” the best thing that 
can be said about you or me is that 
we helped.” 

And this, of course,, applies to every 
sincere and active member of the League 
of Nations Union, old or young. 


/ Newspaper 

The Celluloid 
Tragedy 

Continued from page 1 

1934 . Bo5r of 8, wearing eyeshade that 

caught fire; injured. . ‘ . 

• Man from Leeds, <walking on moors, 
found his cloth cap .burning up; a 
piece of celluloid over the maker’s name 
in the lining had caught fire from the sun. 

1935 . • Margaret Burjinson . fatally 
burned curling her hair while wearing 
celluloid cuffs. 

Helen M’Garth, 10, Glasgow, severely 
burned, wearing an eyeshade'struck by a 
match thrown by!aipasscr-by. ’ 

Mrs Relen, Paddington,'died-after 18 . 
months of suffering, due to burns from 
a buckle on.her : blouse set alight by hot 
Avax from; a taper, ^ 

1936 . Baby girl, 15 months, fatally 
burned ; doll. ” It was the last word 
in foolishness to have had a doll of that 
sort near a fire,” said the Coroner.- 

Baby girl, 8 months,. fatally burned 
when her rattle caught fix'c, 

1937 . Doris May Spencer, i year, 
fatally burned ; doll. 

Barbara Holmes, 2, fatal burn; comb. 

Warning 

That this .list may never be length¬ 
ened by the name of a single C N reader, 
we give this warning : 

Celluloid is the great masquerader. 
It can he ^nade to look like hone, ivory, 
ebony, shell, starched linen, varnish, 
Bakelite, Rhodoid ,. Erinoid, Bexoid, and 
can he put to almost as many uses as the 
soya bean. The number of dangerous 
celluloid toys is legion; beginning with.the 
rattle and teething -rmg and ending with 
the celluloid canary in his celluloid cage. 

The inventiveness of the toy mer¬ 
chants of death'knows ho limits. A 
contraption recently put on the market 
is a celluloid lampshade ! 

Goggles, eyeshades, frames of cheap 
spectacles, pumps on motor-cycles, hair 
ornaments, trimmings, for hats and 
dresses, rows of buttons on uniforms, 
buckles and fancy fastenings, the cover¬ 
ing on the heels of some shoes, the 
handles of a large proportion of the 
table-knives made today, the backs of 
hair-brushes, clothes-brushes, tooth¬ 
brushes, mirrors, the transparent part 
of mbtor-car sidc-curtains, menu-covers 
in restaurants, the transparent covers 
placed over sandwiches, and the like on 
food counters—all these beware of. 

Unsuspected Dangers 

When we all know of this sort of 
danger we can take due precautions. 
It is the unsuspected dangers that 
take us unawares. 

Dangerous celluloid for adults should 
be marked as poisons arc marked. 
Dangerous celluloid for babies should be 
absolutely forbidden by the Home Office, 
No child of two or three, or even six, 
can be expected to understand that the . 
toy its mother gives it to play with is as 
dangerous as an open tin of* petrol. 
And even if they, could be made to 
understand it' would be bad for them. 

What right have we to bring our little 
ones up numbed by fear when by a 
simple legislative act we could remove- 
the need for fear ? Are we safe from our 
moral responsibility because we have no 
statistics? 

Write to Your M P 

/ ADVENTURES OF A FLAG 

Herr von Ribbentrop has now in 
keeping for Germany the flag that used to 
float at Tanga when German East Africa 
was his country’s colonial possession, 

The flag was captured in the second 
year of the war by the South African 
forces, , A sergeant gave it to Sir Claud 
Hollis, and the City company of the 
Leathers el lers kept it after .the war. 

Now the master of the company has 
restored it through Sir Claud, and the 
Anglo-German Fellowship to its rightful 
owners, and we hope Herr von Ribbentrop 
will take it as a guarantee of goodwill. 


' March 6, 1937 


LiniE News Reel 

A .Oxford has returned Sir Arthur Salter^ 
to Parliament as an. Independent, in/a. 
by-election, by a majority oVer two.: 
Conservative candidates. 

'Five eggs have been laid by the Zoo’s 
Brazilian tortoise. 

The rainfall last month was nearly 
two and a half times that of a normal 
February. / ' .” 

It has been decided To remove the 
war memorial tank from Turnhain 
Green. ' " . . ; 

Lime slaked by the heavy rains last 
week burst into flames and destroyed* 
offices at Brixton, • 

The record number; of 375,386 people 
visited the British Industries Fair which 
closed last .week. ' . - 


Javewell 

To Mary of the Bridge * 

She has crossed the river at last, a 
wonderful old woman who, like Horatiiis 
long ago, kept the bridge when many 
might have given up the task. 

_ She was Mary Davidson, always 
known as Mary of the Bridge, and was 
83 when she died. She collected toll on 
the bridge between Prudhoe in North¬ 
umberland and Ovingham almost up 
to the day of her death, and she had 
done it for .47 years.' Always cheeijub 
she had a.; merry word for eyeryorig;; 
and though, she saw so many travellers 
she never went more than five miles 
from liome. ' -■ / - ^ 

To Robert Myerf of Yorkshire ^ \ '' * • 
He has passed on at 83,"and lived in a 
house oh the moors between Grecnhow 
and WhaffedMe. • An old house, it was 
long surroi'inded by untarhed wilderness; 
but Robert' gave himself a beautiful 
garden with shrubs and flowerbeds, and 
in the midst of it planted a^cliimp '-of 
white heather. His white heather went 
far beyond Yorkshire ; even George the 
Fifth wore it in his buttonhole... - - 


THE RETURN VISIT 

A man who had been a patient in 
the Bolingbroke Hospital at Wands¬ 
worth Common six years ago walked 
in the other day with an envelope in 
which were 50 pound notes. He said 
he had not forgotten the kindness shown' 
him during his illness. Then he went 
off without. givixTg his' name. 


iHiNGS Seen : 

A band in a train entertaining pas¬ 
sengers ih a snowdrift. / • ’ * 

Nine cars buried in snow on a York¬ 
shire hill. 


Things Said 

The net income;pf this country is not 
less than ;^40po,ooo,ooo. ; j . 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 
We believe that the doctrine that 
Peace and Free, Trade go together is a 
sound doctrine. Mr Runciman. 

In 20 3^ears the Navy has been able 
to reduce the weight of. machinery by 
40 per cent. * Admiral Chatfield • 

We are rearming to defend the peace 
pf the world, and everybody believes it* 

, Sir Thomas Inskip 

France is convinced that the free 
exchange of goods is the supreme con¬ 
dition for the salvation of civilisation. 

French Ambassador in Washington 
An official commission to deal with 
the flood of vandalism everywhere is 
an urgent necessity. Six famous artists 
What has happened in this country 
to make the worship of ugliness so 
universally popular ? Countess of Oxford 
Oh, I don’t like this ; I’m sorry now 
I cried when I read the book.. 

A lady seeing the filin of a popular novel 
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The^ Ghilclref^s jN ewspaperx 


Pictures From Russia, the Near East,. Afri^^ and America 






Lift DrIcJao—The 2050-ton lifting section of Trlborough Bridge, New York 


Native Porters---Women carrying produce to market along a road in Oyo, Southern Nigeria 



What Is This ?—It is not a.new underground railway, bqt the skeleton of a neW American airliner 


For Photographing the Stars—A new telescopic camera set up at Istanbul 
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THE INSECT'S 
CHALLENGE TO MAN 

What They Do 

AS DESTRUCTIVE AS BAD WEATHER 

We were speaking the other day 
of the bark beetle which is destroying 
our elms. 

This is but the latest manifestation 
of the power of insects suddenly to 
increase enormously in immbers and 
levy ; ruinous toll oh . our treasured 
possessions. Insects are gaining on us ; 
they are as destructive as disastrous 
seasons. Half the British Empire lies 
within the tropics, and there insects 
consume a fifth of all we produce for 
food and commerce. In Great Britain 
alone it is estimated they cause us 
30 million pounds worth of damage 
every year. 

More Adaptable Than Man 

No: matter in what direction science 
enables us to create new growths and 
stimulate old ones, the insects keep 
pace with us, developing in number and 
range of operations as fast as we extend 
our efforts in field,, forest, and farm. 
They are even more adaptable than 
man himself. 

There are insects in springs too hot 
for the human hand to endure, in tem¬ 
peratures which produce solid ice; 
there are insects that thrive and make 
their homes in petroleum,, which had 
been supposed fatal to all animal and 
vegetable life. There are insects whose 
grubs pass their lives in brine springs ; 
there are others that make their food 
of pepper, belladonna, opium, the 
camomile of the chemist; that eat the 
skins, fur, and feathers of museum 
specimens ; that tunnel mummies, per¬ 
forate shoes = and tanned leather, eat 
the wood of furniture and roofs, and 
make meals of corks which should act 
as stoppers, to bottles. 

Boring Through Lead 

They drill holes in the lead of water- 
tanks ; they bite their way through the 
lead of cables for telephone and tele¬ 
graph. We do not expect .such things of 
our supposedly innocent, wood wasps, 
but to the astonishment of everybody 
concerned it has been discovered that, 
when the pine tree in which their eggs 
had been laid was enclosed in sheet 
lead an inch and a half thick, they bored 
their way unhindered to the open air^ 
and liberty. 

. Some of these are examples of adapta¬ 
tion to environment almost without 
parallel in Nature, for the change has 
been effected, not in the course of ages, 
but in the course ■ of our own lives, 
during which invention has multiplied 
the things to which these destructive 
little things have newly turned their 
attention, The fact is that we have 
enormously increased supplies for them 
by artificial means; they have in¬ 
creased in like measure, and tlie damage 
they now do us is their reaction to 
unnatural opportunity. 

BREEDING FEAR 

News From the Evening Lunatic 

The circulation of false news is having 
a serious effect on business, and therefore 
on the lives of all our people. Hardly a 
week passes without the publication of 
some fresh alarmi. 

Thus London evening papers had 
startling posters alleging that Hitler 
had made a sensatiorial offer to Austria, 
though the next morning the tale was 
exposed, in the words of The Times, as 
a lunatic report, without a syllable 
of truth,'* 

Is it not time that such lunatic reports 
should be apologised for by the Govern¬ 
ment, if not punished ? 

Most serious people are learning that 
they need not pay much attention to 
evening papers, but it should not be 
possible even for catchpenny papers to 
damage public interests in this way. 
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T/^e Children 

ADEADLETTE 
No One Can Make It Out 

Lord Ritchie and the Dock and 
Harbours Association-have received 
a poser. 

Some time ago they received a weighty 
letter from the no less weighty body of 
the Transport Advisory Council, asking 
them to join with the railway companies 
in submitting proposals. 

Lord Ritchie read the letter once ; he 
read it twice ; he read it three times ; 
but he still could not make out what 
sort of proposals were meant. He 
handed it to Sir David Owen, who as 
General Manager to the Port of London ' 
Authority has many knotty problems 
to deal with, but the letter beat him. 
Two Heads No Wiser Than One 

Sir David said he would like to sleep 
on it, and tackle it next morning with a 
clear brain. But morning came, and it 
was a hopeless dawn. He took the letter 
back to Lord Ritchie, and they read it 
over several times together. Two heads 
were no wiser than one. 

As a last resort they submitted the 
letter to a sub-committee, who sat on it 
for hours. But at the end of the sitting 
they were rather in the state of Bottom 
the weaver, when he awoke in A Mid¬ 
summer-Night's Dream : 

1 have had a dream, past the wit of 
man to say ivhat dream it zvas : man is 
bat ah. ass, if he go about to expound 
this dream. ... The eye of man hath 
not Jieard, the ear of man hath not seen ,' 
man's hand is not able to taste, his tongue 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what 
my dream IVas. 

Bottom the weaver thought he. would 
get Peter Quince the carpenter to write 
about Bottom’s Dream—because it had 
no bottom. In the same spirit the docks 
handed the letter over to the railways; 
but the railways could make nothing of 
it. As a last resort they asked a'member 
of the Advisory, Council who happened 
to be also on the Harbour Board if he 
could do anything about it. 

A Humiliating Thing 

He could not, and there the letter 
rests, till the middle of March, when 
the Advisory Council meets. They can 
then be asked what it means, or if it has 
any meaning. 

It is a humiliating thing for all that 
a public body should dictate a letter 
which busy and responsible, men should 
' have to spend hours over in trying, and 
failing, to understand what it means. 

The moral of this story is that every¬ 
one who writes a letter should mean 
what he says, but first of all should say 
what he means. We have often wished 
there could be a bright boy in the 
Cabinet; it seems that there should be 
one also in some of our Government 
departments. 

PRISONERS KEEP THEIR 
WORD 

The floods in the Ohio Valley in the 
United States'have caused many lesser 
calamities, among them a fire in Cincin¬ 
nati that menaced the local prison. 

The fire department was doing its 
best but needed more men. All able- 
bodied volunteers in the district were 
away fighting the floods. Only the 
prisoners were left. Seeing the daiiger, 
65 of these men offered to help the fire 
brigade, giving their word of honour, not 
to.try to escape. 

With the help of the extra men the 
fire was at last put out. Then every 
one of the 65 prisoners filed back through 
the prison gates to serve out his term. 

Praise was outside their expectations. 
They knew that the world wastes few 
words .praising convicts.. They were 
all the more surprised; therefore, when 
they heard their valour and trustworthi¬ 
ness praised by. the. mayor on the, radio. 


V Newspaper 

THE VOLCANO MAN 

His Garden in the Crater 
of Kilauea 

A brave. scientist, Dr Jaggar, has 
established his home in the crater of 
Kilauea, close by that of Mauna Loa, 
the biggest active volcano in the world. 

^ In the midst of a world of lava and^ 
cinders he has created a garden of 
astonishing brilliance and beauty. 

The Hawaii Islands have become an 
important centre for mail boats and air¬ 
liners ' crossing the Pacific, and the 
capital, Honolulu, is now a town of 
about 400,000, so that it is very necessary 
to know what the dangerous volcanoes of 
that group of islands are going to do. 

Daily the doctor listens to the breath¬ 
ing of the mountain, takes the tempera¬ 
ture of its feverish abysses, and measures 
the pulsations with which it is quivering. 
Dr Jaggar says that -his observations 
made during a quarter of a century have 
established a cycle of eleven years, and 
that he can now predict eruptions years 
in advance. 

Two years beforehand he had an¬ 
nounced almost to the day the violent 
eruption of Mauna Loa of 1936. He had 
also pointed out where the lava flow 
would come . and endanger the water 
supply to the town of Hilo. This 
enabled the American aviators stationed 
at Honolulu to bomb a new path ready 
for the lava as soon as it came. 

Naturally a man of such precise 
experience of volcanoes and their secret 
ways of doing mischief is. in much 
demand elsewhere, and he is now at 
Montserrat in the West Indies, where a 
volcano is showing signs of internal 
uneasiness. , Dr Jaggar says he may 
leave Mauna Loa because it will not do 
anything of importance before 1938. 

THE GAMEKEEPER AND 
THE BRONTES 

A Neighbour’s Point of View 

Stage and film have recently added to 
the countless host who admire and love 
the wonderful Brontci sisters, whose 
books, rich additions to our literature, 
confer undying fame on the little parson¬ 
age at Haworth on the Yorlcsliire moors. 

Here, where their eccentric old father 
served as parson for 41 years and saw 
all his six children pass to the grave, is 
a literary shrine, visited yearly by thou¬ 
sands of people from the entire English- 
speaking world, 

A scholar whom we will call Z has 
been telling one of bur readers of a strange, 
experience he had in the village some 
years ago. 

He found an aged village gamekeeper 
explaining the details of the scene to 
three ardent young men who had given 
up their day's leave to visit the home 
of the gifted sisters ; and Z fell into 
conversation with the old gamekeeper, 
who said, in a disparaging voice, ''We 
don’t think mich o’ the Brontes, about 
here,” 

” You don’t ! Pray, how is that ? ” 
inquired Z. ” Well,” answered the old 
man, ” when I wor a lad, one day in the, 
village I passed their father Patrick 
Bronte and I didn’t raise my cap or 
.salute him. He went straight and told 
my mither, and when I got home I had 
a good hiding for it. So since then about 
here we’ve nivver thowt much 0’ the 
Brontes.” 

It remained a great mystery to this 
aged man why people from all parts of 
the world should come to his village 
to honour such a family I 


GOING FOR A WALK 

A Harrogate lady has set off on a 
walking tour. 

Carrying an attach6 case in which' 
there is little but a spare pair of shoes 
and a road map, she is to walk round 
the coast ^ of England . and Wales, ex¬ 
pecting to take about six months,; This 
is her way of taking a holiday. 
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AT THE HEART 
OF^ LEICESTER 

Roman Forum and 
Saxon Church 
CRADLE OF CHRISTIANITY AND LAW 

In the heart of Leicester an open 
space will tell for all time the story ' 
of the city s birth. 

The City Fathers have decided that 
here, whore the Roman Forum stood, 
no other building shall hide the site, 
and Leicester’s children in days to come 
will be able to mark the traces left there v 
by past centuries. 

The Roman Forunijs a recent dis¬ 
covery. Two vsidcs of 'it have already 
been uncovered, and in the course of 
the digging the adjoining Jewry Wall, 
one of the most massive fragments the 
Roman builders left in England, was 
revealed as part of the west wall of the 
basilica of the Forum. Hero the- 
Roman Governor administered justice; 
and here the first Roman laws were 
passed on to the British people. Here 
public meetings were held, and here 
commerce was transacted, for this was 
the Town Hall, and, as we may believe, 
the first Corn Exchange as well. 

An Ancient British Village 

Here the races and customs of two 
peoples were mingled, and conquered 
and conquerors all but merged in one. 
Whatever the rigour of the Roman 
military rule, the Roman British people 
profited. Thcy_ were far better off 
than when the only habitation of their 
forefathers was the rude village above 
the marshes of the Soar. Traces of this * 
have been found in the excavations of 
the Fornm. 

The ancient British village is the : 
first step in Leicester’s history. Before 
the Romans went another change, 
greater than any before or after, came 
to Leicester, for Christianity became 
known Avhen Constantine was proclaimed 
Emperor. It is said that three Bishopric.^ 
were founded. In the third century the 
Roman town hall was used for Christian 
worship. 

Then, in the Dark Ages, the walls of 
Roman Ratae, as they called the city, 
fell into ruin, though" the Jewry Wall, 
still 75 feet long and 20 feet high, 
remained; and it comes again and ; 
again into, the city's annals. After the ; 
Saxons had come here, renaming the 
place Leirceastre, the fortress of the : 
Leire, as the river was then called, and 
the Middle Angles had been converted 
to Christianity, the Forum for a second 
time regained its old faith. The Jewry 
Wall became the west end of.. a new 
church. Centuries later the Saxon 
church of St Nicholas, only a few feet 
from the wall, Was built Jargely of 
stones and tiles from the Roman forum 
and basilica. . . 

History's Mark 

When the Normans came to take . 
possession of Leicester, bringing their | 
law customs with them, they instituted ‘ 
a systenrof 24 jurors to settle disputes. . 
It is thought possible that these jurors 
held court by the ancient place of 
justice, the Wall that rose above the 
buried Forum. If so that may be how 
the Wall got its name, which should 
be not Jewry but Jury Wall. It is at 
any rate a pleasanter supposition than. 
that the Wall marked the boundary 
of the Jewish ghetto. 

However this may be, this new open 
space, between a railway and a road 
of great antiquity, is for' ever now a 
place as sacred as the Roman hearth. 
Here history has set its mark; here is the 
birthplace of the city’s prosperity, its 
government, its religion. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Hilo ... . . He-lo 

Palanpur .. . . . Pah-lan-poor 

Sorrento . . . . . Sor-ren-toe 

Triton . .. ... . Try-ton 
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THE SCOUT’S BRIDGE 
OF LIFE 

A Good Turn at Palanpur 

Palanpur in Northern India has^ 
good cause to remember the good deed 
of a troop of Canadian Boy Scouts. The 
good deed lasts. 

It. is a stout four-span bridge above 
-Palanpur’s rocky stream. The stream 
becomes a torrent in the rainy season, 
dangerous to ford, and a long way round, 
for anyone who w’ants to come or go in 
Palanpur. . There w’^is a bridge! .once 
before, but an earthquake destroyed it, 
and nobody had the energy to build a 
new one, though nearly every year 
f travellers lost their, lives when trying to 
cross the torrent. 

Then; ,two years ago, a troop of 
Scouts was formed at the Canadian 
Anglican Mission School at Palanpur. 
Under the direction of Mr Geoffrey 
Guiton,. a former Montreal Scoutmaster, 
they set about doing the neglected task. 

They built a stout four-span bridge 
, across the stream. The bridge-builders 
put their hearts into the business. They 
made their work strong and sure, good 
enough to last till the next carthcpiakc, 
if it evci*' comes. . It has not come yet, 
but for two years no life has iDcen lost on 
the Open Road across Palanpur’s stream. 

A VACUUM FLASK Vi/ITHOUT 
A JACKET 

A utility article which has become of 
everyday practical use is the vacuum 
flask, which enjoys the popularity and 
appreciation of all classes of the com¬ 
munity. , . ■ /'V 

In the cdui'se of j^ears it has improved 
so that today there are vacuum flasks 
on, the market. which fulfil the utmost 
requirements. 

At this year’s Leipzig Spring Fair 
will be seen a reinforced glass vacuum 
flask without a jacket, which has a 
patent stopper in the glass neck ensuring 
an absolutely hermetical sealing. 


SAFETY POINTS 

The Danger Behind Vehicles 

All motorists know the danger to 
traffic caused by lorries loaded with 
scaffold-poles, • metal tubing, and such 
things projecting far behind the ^back 
of them. Some firms tie a piece of red 
rag or a flag to the load to show how far 
it is projecting. ' , 

One firm, however, has shown that 
it is fully aware, of the danger, and hangs 
a large reflex sign with the word Over¬ 
hang ” on it, so that the projection is 
; evident both by day and night. We 
should like to see other rOad users show, 
as much consideration, and also wc 
should like to see the police insist on 
the same carefulness concerning ropes 
dangling on the ground behind vehicles. 


PEARS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

High hopes are held out by the Low 
Temperature Station at Cambridge that 
we may enjoy ripe pears all the year round. 

A cold chamber which can accommo¬ 
date 30 tons is filled with the gases 
oxygen and carbon-dioxide in carefully 
ascertained quantities. When the pro¬ 
portions are right there’is twice as much 
carbon-dioxide as added oxygen. Boil 
Chr( 5 tien pears were kept from the 
autumn till the middle of March, and 
when brought out ripened in a few days. 

British Conference pears in the same 
conditions lasted till the summer. 


LESSONS FOR AUDREY 

People make unusual bequests in 
wills, but surely one of the most un-' 
usual is that made by a Cheshire man 
to a Cheshire girl. 

It is 200 music lessons at Manchester 
Royal College of Music, left to Audrey 
Meredith by Mr Harry Nunn, a retired 
solicitor who loved Welsh music, as did 
Audrey. She could not continue her 
lessons, so Mr Nunn bought her a Welsh 
harp, and now he has left her this bequest 
of 200 music,lessons in his will. 


SMALL BOATS ON 
FIVE SEAS 

Forty workers are to leave -Moscow 
in June for a trip across five seas. • 

They will set out in five boats which 
can be navigated by oars and sails, and 
will travel upstream through the Mos- 
cow-Volga Canal to the town of Rybin^c, 
at which point they will separate and 
take different courses. 

One boat will follow a course to 
Leningrad and cover 1250 miles to the 
Baltic Sea ; another will take an east¬ 
ward course, passing through Lake 
Kubinskoe and the Sukhona River to 
the northern Dvina and then on to Arch¬ 
angel and the White Sea, covering a 
distance of about 1600 miles. The third 
boat will follow a southward course down 
the Volga to Stalingrad, continue oil to 
Astrakhan, and proceed to the Caspian, 
a distance of 2200 rtiiles from Moscow. 
Following the Volga-Doii Canal, the 
fourth boat will travel to the town of 
Kerch on the Azov Sea, and the fifth, 
with the longest route of all (about 2800 
miles), will go on to the Black Sea, sailing 
along the coast to Sebastopol. This 
boat will take two or three months to 
complete the trip. See World Map 

FROM THE FRINGE OF AN 
OLD VOLCANO 

New Zealand was once a, land of 
forests, but much of its native birsh has 
been cut down to make timber. 

The Maori people living at Tokaanin 
on the southern shore of Lake Taupo. 
the great sheet of water in the centre of 
the North Island of New Zealand, have 
now sold to timber millers 4000 acres 
of forest, for which the Maoris will 
receive about 1^170,000.- It is estimated 
that the forest they have sold will. 
yield nearly eighty million feet of logs. 

The 4000 acres is only a tenth of .the 
block of fine totara, matai, and rimu 
forest on the slopes of the extinct 
volcano Tongariro, which is said to 
contain a thousand million feet of timber 
worth ;f3,75o,oqo, • Sec World Map 


OLDEST INHABITANT 
OF RUSSIA 

Diplodocus and Rhino 

Russia has dug up something old 
for the scientific men who arc coming 
to the International Biological Congress 
at Moscow this summer. 

They have dug it up from no farther 
away than Leningrad, where the museum 
had a collection of fossils almost as large 
and varied as that of oiir own Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington. 

The peculiar interest of this pageant 
of life through the ages is that most of 
the extinct animals came from Russia 
itself, and the migrations of many ani¬ 
mals between Asia, and America and even 
Africa are disclosed by the discoveries. 

For example, .in Eastern Asia and 
Siberia were found the giraffes, rhino¬ 
ceroses, and ostriches and other animals 
living in Africa today. Farther back 
were camels no bigger than dogs which 
migrated from North America compara¬ 
tively late across the land bridge by the 
Bering Strait.- ; ,. 

Farther back still, - millions of years 
ago, were the reptiles, some such as the 
Americans find in Wyoming and others 
like those discovered in Africa. Most 
striking of all these dinosaurs is a diplo- 
docus nearly 80 feet long, like the one 
of which there is a cast at South Ken¬ 
sington. An extinct rhinoceros 18 feet 
high at 'the shoulder runs it close in 
bulk, though it is a newcomer by the 
side of the lengthy reptile^ 


FOX AT SEA 

Believed.to have been frightened by 
hounds near Burton Agnes in York¬ 
shire, a young fox ran for miles before 
being chased thi'ough^Bridlington. 

^ It then made for the shore and ran 
into the sea, swimming for 26 minutes 
before coming out so exhausted that 
men were able to pick it up. 

Surely it would ring the bells of 
heaven if this cruel sport ceased ! 



INTERRUPTED SERVICES 
A number of landslides and snow 
slides In the mountains, of British , 
Columbia caused blockages on rail- 
way lines and breakdovyns of other 
means of communication, so that 
the province was almost Isolated 
from the rest of Canada. 






IN ITALY 

Italy is making a search for oil within^ 
her boundaries, and it is said to have^ 
been struck near Florence, Padua, 
and Parma. A spring near Parma, 
it is stated, has given about a 
thousand gallons of petroteurrut day. 


ARCT/C 

OCEAN 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
The new double track for the Trans- 
Siberian Railway will.give improved 
communication between Moscow and 
Far-Eastern Russia. Only one section 
remains unfinished — Khabarovsk- 
Voroshiloff, 400 miles—and this will 
be completed this year. 




PRAIRIE DUSTSTORMS 
Serious dust storms have 
been experienced in 
Kansas, Colorado, Okla¬ 
homa, and Texas, high 
winds carrying clouds 
ofduslfrom the ploughed 
prairies for several days. 
Much damage has been 
done to early crops. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


THEWORLDS HOTANO COLD AREAS FOR MARCH 


ICELAND 


GREENLAND BRITISH 

EARLY ICEBERGS 
Mainly owing to the 
influence of the Gulf . 

Stream Drift Arctic [ 
regions have had an 
Lunusually mild winter. 

The ice-pack has 
broken up and ice¬ 
bergs in the North 
Atlantic have caused 
a much earlier use of 
the more southerly 
shipping routes. . 


T LA NT ! C 
OCEAN 


Tristan da Cunha 


sreas © Coldesi are^ 


SOUTH 
^AMERICA 

LONELY TRISTAN , 

. Tristan da Cunha, the lonely South 
Atlantic island, .has had two visits 
from the outside world recently. A 
. sailing boat called a few weeks ago 
and the cruiser Carlisle, is with,the, 
islanders this week. 



FURIOUS LIONS 
A plane flying along 
the Empire Airway 
through Africa dis¬ 
turbed some lions 
which were tracking 
a zebra, so that the 
zebra escaped. The 
lions could be seen 
furiously, springing 
as though trying to 
reach the aircraft, 


ANCIENT RESORT . 
Excavations by Sir. 
-Flinders Petrie on the- 
East Mediterranean 
coast between Gaza 
and Port Said have 
I revealed traces of a 
' summer resort which 
was popular 31 cen¬ 
turies ago. The town, 
Anthedon, was origin¬ 
ally built by a Pharaoh 
as a frontier fortress. 

CapeTown 

CAPE TOWN’S HARBOUR 
The South African Government is to 
spend £2,250,000on improvements; 
for Cape Town Harbour. The 
scheme Involves the reclaiming of 
363 acres of land; and the construc¬ 
tion, pf a moljB 7000 feet, tong and. 
'.three deep-water berths suitable. 

''■'to accommodate-ships of’all sizes. 


ft' - 

f^1<hab3r.ovsk ;• 

,7>MANCHU^^. GOLD IN 
Voroshiloffg^ MANCHUKUO 

’ ® Manchukuo is likely 

ranks of 
eoid-producers. With 
* Japanese approval the 

South Manchurian 
CjHINAll^ .. t' R alt way Company 

.proposes to form a 

- . . . corporation which 

M will mine the gold in 

Jehol Province. 

■ ' • - 

EAST INDIES PACIFIC 

^ >.OCEA. 



AUSTRALIA 


MAORI WEALTH 
Timber in the forests covering the 
slopes of the extinct volcano Ton¬ 
gariro in New Zealand’s North Island 
IS worth £3,750,000. The forests 
are owned by Maoris, who have lust- 
sold 4000 acres to timber millers. 

See news'columns. ‘ ■ 


Tongariro}. 

A 


NEW 
ZEALAND 
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Britannia Speaks 

. How often we switch on the 
wireless and hear a fragment of a 
speech, and then turn off again !. 

The other .day our Listener 
seemed^ to hear Britannia speaking, 
and caught these words : . 

T ONG, long ago, in the early 
^ days of the world, our 
island home was joined to what 
we now call France and the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, so -that men' 
walked across a wide and wooded 
valley and climbed the slopes of 
our little Alps, and stood on the 
peaks and watched the mammoth 
and the mastodon pass by. We 
were part of Europe then, in 
those wild days. 

And then the sea came down 
into the valley and covered up 
our woodlands, and only the high 
places were left dry with their 
heads above the waves. 

And ever since those days our 
island home has gone its own 
way in the world and lived , its 
own life. It has not been selfish, 
like-a little island that cared' 
nothing for whatever lay beyond 
it ; but, secure behind its own 
white whUs, safeguarded by the 
peaqeful, sea, it has soWn the 
seedsof our: English freedom 
while’ tyrants have been tramp-, 
ling Europe down. Here Free¬ 
dom grewhere Government 
began; here the poor man ^s home 
was as safe as the rich man^s castle.^ 

A hundred years rolled by, 
and another, and another. King 
Alfred came, and Francis Drake, 
and Walter Raleigh, and they 
loved our island • well. And 
Chaucer rode to Canterbury down 
the roads of Kent, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth passed by in all her stately 
glory, Shakespeare was here and 
left his book behind. No island 
ever was enriched with such glory. 

Here Milton dreamed of Para-, 
dise, here Cromwell set a nation 
free, here Newton said Let there 
he Light. • And here, though 
kings stood in the way, a long 
line of heroes built up freedom. 
Men gave their lives, women 
suffered torture, that our island' 
might be free, for without free¬ 
dom there can be no joy of life. 

And here, in our island home, 
shut off by the sea from the 
tyrannies that fell upon Europe 
and crushed so many nations, 
the minds of men were set free 
and the seed was sown that was 
to spread throughout the world. 

It is the everlasting glory of 
our homeland that it set Freedom 
in the world as on* a rock.^ On 
the five continents the spirit of 
English liberty has spread its 
wings and flown, and free men with 
free institutions have transformed 
wild or desolate; places into pros¬ 
perous and‘ smiling lands. 

And then our Listener switched 
off — and, woke up. 



The Editor’s Table 

• 1 , >. 

PBS 

• . John Carpenter House, London 



'.above the. hidden waters of ^the ancient River - / 


THEtm-feTwiNOW 

Fleet, the cradle of the' Journalism of the world - 

FROM MY window'' 


.Sacred Things Sacred 

arc glad to note that Professor 
-Ernest Barker of Cambridge 
University has been protesting with 
vigour against the introduction there 
of pageant and ballet into HandePs 
great oratorio Saul, 

The Crystal Palace is no more, the 
magnificent Handel festivals we used 
to enjoy there have no successors ; the 
standard of oratorio is left for pre¬ 
servation by our choral societies. 

If these great amateur bodies 
scattered over the country arc allowed 
to believe that the mingling of un¬ 
authorised drama with these immortal 
sacred works is acceptable to learned 
circles will not they be stirred to 
imitation, and to the dramatising of 
the greatest of all the oratorios, the 
Messiah itself ? 

Growing Old 

have for many years dwelt on 
the growing menace of a virtu¬ 
ally falling population. • • 

At last the matter has been raised 
seriously in the House of Commons, 
and the Government has promised 
an inquiry. But the facts arc so 
plain that inquiry really spells delay. 
England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland-r^all 
alike are growing old; containing fewer 
children and more old people. It seems 
useless to talk of defence while we 
neglect so grave an issue, which' 

threatens both Nation and Empire. 

, .. . 

Forgive } 

The armament race goes on. Is Tennyson 
out of date, or so far ahead of us that we have 
not yet caught him up ? 

Q iiAN, forgive thy mortal foe, 

Nor ever strike him blow for blow ; 
For all the souls on earth that live 
To be forgiven mu^t forgive. 

Forgive him seventy times and seven ; 
For all the blessed souls in heaven 
Are both forgivers and forgiven ! 

... 

Our Child Workers 

Y'hat no boy or girl under 15 should 
work in a factory is strongly 
urged by the Committee on Wage- 
Earning Children. 

: Surely in 1937 it is not unreasonable 
to urge: that no young person under 
18 should work for more than 40 hours 
a week ; or begin work before or con¬ 
tinue after six; or have less than 14 
days holiday in the year. Another 
important point is that no overtime 
should be worked by any boy or girl 
under 18 except in the case of making 
perishable articles, and in no case for 
more than 50 hours in the year. 

The Home Secretary in these 
matters has the future of millions in 
his hands, and we feel that we do not 
appeal to him in vain. 

Three Things To Avoid 

Never be weak in anything ; never 
be false; never be cruel. Avoid these, 
three vices and there is always hope 
for you» ' Charles Dickens 


He Never Found Out Who He Was 

gEVENTY years ago a baby was 
found floating down the River 
Aire at Leeds in a. cradle. 

■ He was rescued and given the name 
of Albert Ignotus. Now he has died 
in the Leeds Infirmary after a motor 
accident. 

When found he was taken to Leeds 
Workhouse. At 15 he became a 
shoeblack. The rest of his life he spent 
with a dyer's firm. He never ceased 
trying to solve the secret of his birth. 

Strange to pass through the world 
without knowing who you are ! 

t Tip-Cat 

'T'iiere is to be a centenary show 
of Constables at the Tate 
Gallery. An arresting exhibition. 
H 

'J'liE Lords had a debate on the 24‘hour 
clock. Who wound it up ? 

^ BUSY life makes people thin. That 
is how they manage to get through 
a day. 

B 

7^ GIRL says she secs through people. 

. Picks holes in them. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 




If the artist who 
draws a long face 
Is unhappy 


A. Surrey house-builder has taken up 
‘ flying. Ought to know how to make 
a good landing. 

0 

Jtalians are eating more garlic. Led by 
the nose. 

B 

gKATiNG , makes for sociability. Yet 
nobody \yants to break the ice. 

' B 

'Wearing glasses improves some 

people's appearance. Makes'^l^'t*.' 
them look better. . . 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
Qoronation gifts of 2S 6d and is for 
each child are to be made to the 
unemployed. 

pATRBRiDGE Farm Sciiool at Vancouver 
receives £7^0,000 under the will of 
Mrs Maude Douglas-Pcnnant. 
piGiiTY Canadian business firms declare 
that last year. was the best in 
their history. 

"pnE City Temple has lately had its 
record collection, £'^^o for the 
London Missionary Society. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Why do not the loafers in otir streets 
pick up the 'litter thrown down by, 
respectable people, and reap, a reward 
from an admiring public much greater 
than they can get by begging ? 


The Lambs Are in the 
Fields Again 

Cpringtime must .be on the way for 
the lambs are in the fields again, 
and any sunny day we may see them 
skipping on the hilltops. Who sees 
them without thinking of William 
Blake's query: 

Little lamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made-thee? 
And can we ever forget the lovely 
answer: , 

Little lamb, Fll tell thee ; 

Little lamb, Til tell thee ; ' 

He is called by thy name,. 

For He calls Himself a lamb. ■: 
He is meek and He is mild, : 

He became a liitle child, 
l a child and thou a lamb, 

We are called by His name. 

Little lamb, God bless thee ! 

Little lamb, God bless thee ! 

William Blake's thought is linked 
with John's vision at Patmos, a vision 
which led the old sculptors and crafts¬ 
men to adorn our churches with what 
is known as the Agnus Dei, little holy 
lamb with a cross. From the Old Testa¬ 
ment comes that very tender passage : 

But the poor man had nothing save 
one little ewe lamb xohich he had bought^ 
and nourished up, and xms unto him as 
a daughter. • ■ 

Many people imagine the Bible to 
be the source of the familiar saying, 
God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb, but it is found in Sterne's Senti¬ 
mental Journey, and is a variation of a 
proverb quoted in a French book as far 
back as 1594. 

Change and Decay 

]M6 one who reads the papers can 
fail to be troubled in these days 
when so much is happening that we 
deplore; but there arc two good 
things to remember. 

One is that destruction is always 
more spectacular than construction:, 
the crash of a great building is more 
arresting than the slow process of 
raising it stone by stone. The break¬ 
ing down of old constitutions and 
institutions and the shattering of 
nations command more attention 
than the steady maturing of a new and 
better social order, a process which is 
always going on. 

The other thing to remember is 
that change and decay are not neces¬ 
sarily either bad or sad. . Old ways of 
doing things have often to fall into 
dust that sorhething better may rise in 
their place. 

Change and decay are among th;j 
laws of nature, and, though they are 
so 'often regarded’ as deplorable, they 
are the mainspring of growth and 
improvement, the very energy of pro¬ 
gress. The world and life are for ever 
crumbling, for ever being made anew, 
; © 

The Promise 

When footing Grief’s highway 
1 hear Song say: . 

“On this thou canst rely: 

The while that Sorrow lives 
I shall not die.” Egbert Sandfprd 
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AMERICA FOR 
PEACE 

Keeping Out of War 

NEUTRALITY LAW 

American public opinion is all in 
’Havour of keeping out of war. .. 

The Senate's Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee has just approved a new Neutrailty 
Law, drafted by Senator Pittman, and 
said to have the approval of President 
Roosevelt, which seeks to prevent 
American dealings with nations at war. 

In the Great War America was all 
for the freedom of the seas, and all 
against Britain and her allies in their 
action in preventing American supplies 
' going to' Germany and - Austria. She 
maintained this attitude until at last, 
goaded by the German submarine 
attacks on American and other ship¬ 
ping, President Wilson clianged his 
mind and America came into the war. 

The proposed new law would give the 
President power to prohibit absolutely 
the exportation from America to any 
nation at war all “ arms, ammunition, 
or implements of war." 

War Supplies Cut Off 

It also empowers the President to go 
farther, and to prohibit the exportation 
to any belligerent of articles or materials 
which, although not " arms; ammuni¬ 
tion, or implements of war," are useful 
in war; such as steel or copper. Further, 
no American ship is to carry such goods, 

. even if the President has not formally 
prohibited their export. " 

If a nation at war buys goods from the 
United States the Bill provides that the 
buyer must fetch the goods in liis own 
ship and pay for them before they are 
shipped, America taking no responsi¬ 
bility for their safety atid no American 
being allowed to insure them, This is 
called the Cash and Carry system. 

The importance of this new American 
legislation, ; cannot bo exaggerated, 
America is the greatest producer of oil, 
steel, copper, lead, and other things 
without which war cannot be carried on. 

If, therefore, this new. Neutrality 
Bill becomes law America can hinder all 
war by refusing to help with supplies 
those who wage war, whatever their 
reasons for. fighting. Much would 
depend, however, upon the view taken 
by“ the President, who apparently is 
given large discretionary power. 

. Senator Pittman terms his Bill The 
Peace Act of 1937, declares it would 
at,.any rate keep America out of. any 
future hostilities. 

THE ROAD MASSACRE 

New York Acts 

New York City has enacted a new 
traffic code which imposes a speed limit 
of 23 miles an hour, and the limit is to 
be enforced by severe penalties, 

For a first offence the sentence is jo 
days’ imprisonment or a fine of to £10, 
or both. For a second offence the fine is 
£e^ to £15 or 20 days in prison, or both. 

. For a third offence prison for 30 days of a 
fine of ;^20, or both. Dangerous drivers 
may be lined up to £20 or serve three 
months in prison, or both. 

We feel sure that this merciful measure 
will save many lives, both of motorists 
and pedestrians. 


WHAT ELIZABETH DID IN THE TRACK OF 


Mushing On 

AN ADVENTURE BELOW ZERO 

Elizabeth mushed 35 miles through 
the Canadian snow to save the limbsV 
and perhaps the life, of a disabled man.. 

Elizabeth had learned from her 
father, Neil Berger, one of north-west 
Ontario's earlier settlers, all about 
mushing, which is the word they use 
there for getting along on snowshoes 
through soft snow. It is an art in itself, 
and Elizabeth had to use all the art she 
knew in her task. 

While her father was out near 
vNamakan Lake his neighbour Lockhart 
crawled to the door of his little log 
house. His snowshoe had caught in some 
brush, and he had sprained his ankle 
so badly that he could not stand. Two 
nights he had spent in the open, building 
fires to keep warm in-the ^bitter cold, 
and crawling little by little to the home 
of his friend. ' 

Helped By a Team of Dogs 

His feet were frost-bitten, his limbs 
frozen to the knee. Ho knew, and 
Elizabeth laicw, that ho might lose them, 
and there was no medical aid nearer 
than Crane LakCi 25 miles west. 

So what did this resolute girl do ? 
She made her patient as comfortable as 
. possible, got out her team of five 
police dogs, and hitched them to her 
toboggan. There was no possibility of 
tMcing the disabled man on it, or even of 
travelling on it herself through the soft 
snow. ‘ The best she could do was to 
run behind it on her snowshoes, trusting 
to her dogs to help her along. 

That was how she ran the 25' miles in 
a day, miishing the whole distance over 
unbroken trails, piled in some places 
with heavy snowdrifts up to her waist. 
She reached Crane Post early the same 
evening, and from there they telephoned 
to the hospital at International Falls. 

A motor-car was sent from there to 
the Bergers' house at Namakan Lake, 
and brought Lockhart back to hospital 
in time, but only j ust in time, to save his 
legs and hands. . 

•That was bow Elizabeth saved a man 
when the thermometer was below zero. 


THE WILD 

The Camera Man Among 
Alpine Snows 

A' travelling correspondent who has been' 
tracking wild life in the Alps sends us these 
notes of this engaging pursuit. 

In the neighbourhood of the alpine 
winter-sport .hotels the ground is fur¬ 
rowed with the traces of the skis. 

Leave them far to one side and you 
will find, on the s irface of new fallen 
snow the tracks of alpine animals to be 
followed as far as you can, for these 
creatures are not a 1 hibernating, as we 
might suppose. 

A track will wind toand fro, tying itself 
up like a tangled skein to be unravelled. 


The fox comes e 
to the villages, an 


/ery night right up 
:l we must pick out 


his trace, all four paws in a line, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the dogs or the cats of 
the village. The h ire is easier, because 


it makes a triangle, 
in the rear. 


The Way of a Fox 

Now follow the track of a fox on the 
mountain. It seems so easy, but he 
knows better than t > stay in the shade of 


a wood or in a holej. 
higher levels where 


almost inaccessible. 


rock. The track fro 
first straight up the 


goes off in. pursuit 
refuge seeming to 
wall or cliff domin 


tree-line on to the 


feet, where followin 


with the fourth paw 


Up he goes to the 
the light is dazzling 


and where he knews of stony places 


There he takes his 


sun-bath under the; shelter, of a great 


n the village goes at 
steepest slope, then 


zigzags as the difficulty increases, then 


of a hare, its final 
be on a high rocky 
ating the village, a 


splendid vantage ground to, watch for 
food or enemies. However, wo found that 
the tracks continued to well above the 


high-lying pastures, 


and on to, a stony region at nearly 10,006 


" became impossible 


and hiding-places were everywhere. 

Sometimes you come upon a tragedy. 
The. track of a small animal or a bird 
suddenb^ peases,,and you sec widespread 
the feather marks ol a great bird of prey 
which has swooped’ down from the sky 
and carried off its meal, leaving nothing 
but a few drops of Mood to tell the tale. 


RED, GREEN, AND ORANGE 

Even traffic problems have their 
lighter side, and General Braithwaitc 
recently told a delightful story of an old 
Irish lady who wanted to cross the road 
at Hyde Park Corner but, like most 
people, was thoroughly bewildered. 

Eventually, she tackled the ever- 
resourceful policeman, who explained to 
her that when the light was red at the 
crossing she Was to stay where she 
was because that stood for England, 
blit when the light was green she could 
cross in safety because that stood for 
Auld. Ireland; 

With these instructions she got safely 
across the road, and was so pleased with 
herself that when the light.was green 
again she went back to the poUceman to 
thank him. " But, glory be," she said, 
" you don't give the Orangemen much 
time to get across ! " 


Life on the heigl 
winter, a bitter sti 
against cold and' I 
natural enemies the 
implacable by thei 


full of interest, but 
mountaineers, for w 


hand when we set out to follow. 

TRIUMPHS OF THE 
MODERN ENGINEER 


its goes on even in 
uggle for, existence 
unger, and against 
mselves made more 
own hunger. For 


a camera evidences are manifold and 


we must be. trained 
take our life in our 


SEVEN FARMS FOR SEVEN SONS 

.Villiersdorp has been mourning the 
death of Mr Gabriel Lo Roux, who 
started life as a farm boy on a local farm. 

Fie saved his money, and eventually 
acquired a small portion of land of his 
own, at last saving sufficient to buy the 
farm itself. He prospered as time went 
on, and managed to buy other farms, for 
he had an extensive knowledge of the 
work. He had seven sons, and it was his 
ambition to be able to leave them a farm 
apiece, and this he has done, leaving also 
a fortune of ;£70, 000, . 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER 

Twenty years ago Captain Watkin, 
then in a Cheshire hospital, was a 
complete wreck as a result of the war, 

Flis chances of regaining health and 
strength seemed remote till one day a 
youn" surgeon took him in hand, and the 
cripple was given a new lease of life. 

Now patient and surgeon have’ met 
for the first time in 20 years. Presiding 
at the annual meeting of the Denbigh¬ 
shire Orthopaedic Association at Colwyn 
-Bay, Captain Watkin had the delight of 
introducing Mr E. D. Telford as the 
chief speaker, and it was Mr Telford, now 
one of our eminent surgeons, who had 
performed the wonderful operation which 
made a new.man of the.chairman. 


The whole world 
by the engineer, aij' 
this is being done 
any novel. 

So rapidly is p 
books only a few 
idea of what has 
Those who are in 
cinatiiig subject n 
information, and 
has been prepared 
-of the greatest engi 
these and other 
This work is callc(l 
Engineering, and is 
with thousands ol 
drawings. 

This great bool?, 
complete in about 
issued weekly at s( 
with a large folding 
new Empire fiying- 
a striking section 
gravure, is now on 


s being transformed 
the story of how 
is as fascinating as 

rogress made that 
years old give little 
‘been accomplished, 
terested'in this fas¬ 
hed the very latest 
their use a work 
which ‘tells the story 
tieering triumphs of 


Your Shei 
Peace of 

For\iis' a year 
C N each x^eek to 


Wonders of World 
profusely illustrated 
photographs and 

which will bo 
50 parts, is being 
c|venpenco. Part i, 
plate showing the 
boat Canopus, and 
printed in photor 
jale. 


re of the 
I he World 

/on may send the 
any child on Earth 


reservea. 


_ __ 7 

THE NEW 
DUAL WAYS 

Beauty and Safety 

4500 TRUNK MILES 

The Ministry of Transport is about 
to take over our 4500 miles of trunk 
road. Safety and beauty are to be 
aimed at, and Mr Hore-Belisha has 
issued an important memorandum out¬ 
lining principles. 

There are to be double carriage ways, 
to avoid head-to-head accidents, and 
main cross traffics at junctions will be 
separated by bridges or subways. Curves 
are to be of 1000-feet radius, and oi\ 
bends a clear view ahead of 500 yards is 
to be arranged. Corners too are to 
provide a clear view. There are to* be 
six-foot cycle paths separated by verges 
from footpaths and carriage ways. 

Bridges are to be well designed and 
to have footpaths ; the Fine Arts Com¬ 
mission will offer free advice. 

For pedestrians town guard rails are 
to be provided, as well as universal 
country footpaths. We are glad that 
existing amenities are not merely to be 
safeguarded, but added to. The Minister 
well says that " the beauty and interest 
of the'countryside depend largely upon 
the preservation of ancient cottages and 
other picturesque wayside buildings." 

THE LAND! THE LAND! 

50,000 Fewer Farm Workers 

The fall in agricultural employment 
continues ; it is a menace to the stability, 
health, and wealth of the nation.- 
England and Wales has now 50,000 
fewer farm workers than, two years ago. 

It was expected, when unernploymeiit 
insurance was extended to agricultliral 
workers, that. 750,000 books - \yonld be 
needed. In actual fact only, 600,000 
have been issued, and many of these 
have opened with a record of 'uTlempldy- 
ment. Even in prosperous rural dis¬ 
tricts unemployment has been found to 
be five to seven per cent. 

There are two reasons. The first is ■ 
the increasing use of farm machinery; 
the second is the attraction of better 
wages offered by factories. Men, women, 
and young people alike are leaving the 
land. Sweet Auburn' is deserted. 


no YEARS AFTER 

King George the Sixth paid a penny 
for some scissors at the British In¬ 
dustries Fair. 

The scissors are worth much more than 
a penny, and arc interesting for the way 
in which they have come to the King, 

They arc no years old. Handmade, 
they were intended for the Dul?p of 
York, a son of George the Third, The 
Duke was expected to visit Sheffield in 
1827, and the Cutlers Company had an’ 
assortment of steel ' articles made for 
him, all packed in an oak casket en¬ 
riched with a crest. But the Duke never 
went to Sheffield, for he died a week or 
two before his proposed visit, and the 
casket and its valuable contents re¬ 
mained in the city of steel. Carefully 
preserved, they have now been given in 
the original casket to the King, the 
Duke’s great-great-grandnephew, - 


THE PRINCESSES PLAY 

While visiting the Olympia section of 
the British Industries Fair the Queen 
told one of the stall-holders that she 
wanted some caps and aprons and toy 
broohis for pretending housemaids. "I 
want a complete set of these," .she said, 
" as my two little girls are always playing 
at being maids." 

How odd it is that while so many 
little girls play at being princesses, our 
two princesses, Princess Elizabeth and 
Princess Margaret Rose, play at being 
housemaids. There is far more fun, they- 
think, in sweeping the' floor than in 
being a princess.- 
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The Child. 


£10,000,000 FOR BOYS Springlike Days Are Here • Wonder 


To Build a Nobler Race of Men 


A i-L the.world, will,some day speak 
of the Charles Hayden Foundation 
for boys, Charles Hayden's will has 
just been published. 

He was a millionaire banker of New 
York who never wasted a dollar, a 
minute, or a word. He hadn't the time. 

But this busy man who lived like a 
counting machine found time when 
not adding iip his millions to dream. 
He dreamed of a better world for boys. 
The dream hummed in his sleeping cars, 
it rang in his waking head. He never 
quite came to grips with it. Like many 
dreams, its details were a little misty, 
and uncertain, but he never let it go, 
and so at the last he did the best* he 
could to make it come true. He left his 
fortune, ten millions, to start the scheme : 
the Hayden Foundation for youth. 

If he had been less busy such a clever 
man might have thought out the lines 
the gift should work upon. He was 
always interested in boys and the poor 
children of New York, though in - his 
well-ordered life, mapped out to the 
last minute, he did not see much of 
them. When somebody mentioned'the 
Children's Aid Society to him he gave it 
a handsome cheque ; and he did as much 
for the Boy's Club of New York. -He 
also as good as gave the Planetarium to 
the Museum of Natural History. 

He hardly ever could find the time, to 
go to see how these gifts'worked,'but he 
clearly did not" forget them', fdr he 
remembered them in'his will. ‘ 


He went on to say he was sure that- 
the future of America, and, for that 
matter, of the world, depended in no 
small part on the young men of the 
United States. If they received proper 
training in boyhood and in youth, 
through education, and more than all if 
they were encouraged in the manner of 
right and proper living, a nobler race of 
men would be reared, who would make 
better citizens, to the lasting benefit of 
mankind. ' • ’ 


Charles Hayden’s Ideal ^ k 

When he had the will made he was a 
tired man, though when he died; he 
was a few years, short of the 70 years 
which arc the allotted span of a man's 
life." So he left .it to others to work 
out> the scheme for building a nobler 
race of men. 

He was content with saying what his 
ideal was. A splendid ideal it is to 
come from one who always declared he 
was not a sentimentalist but a business 
man, and who in giving*^ to a poor 
Boy’s Club observed that 15 dollars a 
year would keep a New York boy out 
of mischief in a boy's club, while if he 
got into the police court the cost would 
be at least 400. 

This is what he set down in the first 
words of his bequest, "It has been my 
long-chcrished purpose that the bulk of 
my fortune shall be employed in the 
education of boys and of the young men 
they become." 


So the old banker wrote, and left 
others who might be wiser than he to 
make good his wishes. He did not 
leave them without guidance," for,- with ; 
his customary business diligence, he'had ' 
sought and marked down-some of the ^ 
institutions which were doing good work 
and should be helped by those he 
appointed trustees of his Foundation. 

A New Hope For All 

' Among them are a number of Boy's 
Clubs, .the Boy Scoufs, tlie Institute' for 
Crippled and Disabled, the Association- 
‘for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
the Society for the Prevention' oi 
Cruelty to Children, the Children's Aid, 
'the National Recreation ' Association,'' 
the Roosevelt Hospital: 4 . 

So it seems that his first thought was 
for the poor, the helpless, the children 
who start with a handicap in life. 
Then his thought goes put to those who^* 
liavc set out on their life's johrney and>; 
still want a helping hand, the boys who 
want a start, the youths’ ^yhd, if t)ie'y; 
arc to become healthy in body as in ; 
mind,' should have' proper/recreatioif, 
for all Avork and no play makes Jonathan 
a dull boy. ,' ; 

So we see the stream of those who' arc 
the heirs of the Hayden millions growing 
to a river. There is a new hope for’all, 
street boys and ragamuffins, the clever ' 
boys who win scholarships, the youths . 
who instead of swelling the ranks of,the 
unemployed become skilled workmen, 
the young men who, given the right 
training, wall rise out of the ruck and - 
become doctors, engineers, teachers, 
professors, leaders of the people. 

Yet all would be as naught unless 
they became good citizens, men with a 
sense of duty, with thought for others, 
and the undying hope of leaving 'the 
world better than they found it. That 
was Charles Hayden’s hope and dream' 
the reward of his life ot toil. Surely 
he Avill not have hoped and toiled'and 
dreamed in vain. 


Swallow, Swallow, Flying South 


A iielping hand is wanted for the sea 
swallows. We are asked to help 
to keep for them a home on the shingle 
at Dengemarsh, near Dunge'ness. 

All who knowJ:he English coast know 
the sea swallows, if they have never seen' 
them at home at Dengemarsh. They 
go skimming over the crests ’ of the 
waves coming inshore, calling to one 
another with their little musical note 
that sounds so much.likc " sweet." They 
never mind the weather—the rougher it 
is the more gaily they skim along, like 
boys telling one another to come in 
because the water's fine. 

Sea swallows is their age-old name, 
though naturalis'ts call them terns; and 
they have a Tcrnery at Dengemarsh in 
Kent, the only place along the coast east 
of the Isle of Wight where they nest and 
lay their eggs. They have been so safe 
and guarded there for more than 30 
years that their number has steadily 
increased Several other and more un¬ 
usual sea birds have come to join them. 
But now their home is threatened by 
an advancing tide of houses, which here, 
as in so many places along the south 
coast, is shutting out the beloved untidy 
shore and substituting e.splanadcs and 
' neat rows of villas. Where will the sea 
swallows go then, poor things ? The 
National Society for the Protection 


of Birds has stepped in to buy the 
685 acres of the Ternary at Dengemarsh, 
proposing to add. it to other protected ,, 
lands adjoining it, and so'make a big . 
open space of 1280‘acres altogether for. 
all sorts and conditions of rare sea birds. 

The National Society ’want another * 
£2000 to make up the purchase price of;, 
this addition to their Bird Sanctuary. 

It should be mentioned that the £6000 • 
they have in hand is a residue of one of 
the most unselfish gifts ever made for 
the cause of the sea birds. 

Four years ago, when the land at 
Greatstones, where the Kentish plover 
and the stone-curlew breed, was thfeat- 
. ened by builders, Mr R. B. Burrowes,’ 
a retired science teacher, stepped in to 
save it, and, though he \yas far from being 
a rich man, contributed ;^6ooo, almost ^ 
his entire fortune, to save it. For a time 
Greatstones remained a sanctuary,but 
a road was built near it and the houses 
moved up, so that its value became' less 
and Jess to the birds. But it had a 
higher value for those who wanted to 
plant it with houses, so the society sold 
it for more than it cost, and‘. have; 
applied the purchase price to extending 
the sanctuary in other directions and 
making it larger and self-contained. ^ 

So may it rest, and the sea swallow, 
the plover, and the curlew find it good. 



Heralds of Spring—A carpet of snowdrops In Berwickshire 


In Hyde Pa 



A Wonderful Model—Mr J. Stone of Margate with the model of Westminster Abbey which ho has made 
from cardboard with the aid of eafety-razoi* blades and glue. The model consists of more than 5000 pieces 
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j 1 Abbey Model • Elephants in London LITITl^E PETER AND THE 

JUMBO 



Qf the thousands of people coming to' 
England for the Coronation many 
will, seek a picture which, alas, has 
dissolved into two parts now distant 
from one another.. 

In the great hall of our Natural 
History Museum a famous naturalist 
brought together two animals on one 
pedestal; one the greatest, the other 
the tiniest, on earth : a giant African 
elephant and a pygmy shrew. During 
its life the elephant had'weighed some 
six tons, the shrew less than an ounce, 
yet each was a perfect specirhen of its 
type, and both belonged to the same 
class in the animal creation. ; ' 
f ; Both were'warm-blooded, both nur- 
,tured their young in the. same way ; 
they were the A and Z of the mammals, 
'the class of whicE man ns the highest 
^development. Photographs of the" pair 
"were ■ published' all' oVer the world, and 
they'bccanie as familiar as the Pyramids, 

. The Bright-Eyed Shr^ 

r.. Crowds went .to see them, and it is 
,a^ fact , that. Peter, the .,p3^gmy; shrew 
attracted at Jeast^as, much .attention..as 
I J[umbo his companion, the one towering 
dike a monster hcAvn from rock, the other 
’a mere, bright-eyed smudge^ of fur..^be- 
•tweeii his foredeet." All'of us have a 
■ chance to see an elephant at some time 
j or other, but-how many of lis have seen 
■the like of Peter ? ; j 

There are many species of shrews in 
.the Museum, but none'so tiny as Peter- 
land if ‘thb ghosts of ^ little shrews are 
ipermitted to hauhfthe halls‘ of science 
Ave can imagine .'what whispers'of satis-| 
faction they must have uttered at seeing 
Peter .in the very; forefront, and with 
what pitying contempt they would 
regard his huge companion, ’quite in¬ 
capable of skipping up a tree, and hope¬ 
less'at attempting to enter .the burrow' 
in the ground which every self-respecting 
shrew can make in his stride. 

. True, Peter could hardly stun a tiger 
with his trunk-like hose, neither could 
he help a man by lifting a ton-weight 
-balk of timber; but he could* bathe 


luxuriously in a little puddle which. 
Jumbo'would never have seen, and he 
could sit up and brush and comb him¬ 
self into the daintiest of little dandies, 
whereas Jumbo was wholly devoid of 
all claim to boudoir manners. - - ^ 

Jumbo might rest his case for supre¬ 
macy on the score, of bulk, but Peter, 
had he thought of it, would ‘probably 
•have varied Ben Jonson by replying; 

It is not growing like a tree 
That can make shreivs worthier be. 
Time passed ; a new director arrived,, 
and, having had a good look at Jurnbo, 
did not like'hirii, rightly deciding that 
his hide was unnatural, too sleek and 
llippopotamusish. Jumbo; he said, must 
go for a wash-up and dressing-down, . • 
Peter retired with silent dignity ; they 
had a great ' toT-do withy Jumbo, who 
could hot be got out of the Museum until 
the enormous front doors had been 
taken bodily, away. Then, fastened 
firmly to his platform,:to which wheel.s 
had been fixed, Jumbo. went quietly, 
returning in due course a new Jumbo 
resembling the bid Jumbo of real life, 
rough and raspy, as if he had just 
enjoyed a magnificent sand-bath. . > • 

A Companion No More . 

But poor Peter was not invited back 
to his place of honour, and if ever ghost- 
shrews did whisper in that vast, building 
they must have fallen piteously' ‘silent 
now at ‘this affront to* an old. and : 
respected member of their fellowship. 

014 attendants pa.ssed from thb-scene' 
their places filled by men-who knew not 
Peter. These, when old friends, return¬ 
ing to the Museum, asked kindly after 
him, answered with some anxiety that 
they had never heard'of him. ' * ‘ 

But there remains ^juSt one of the 
friends who once enjoyed the' glories 
which Peter added to the main hall: a , 
handsome ve.teran responsible for many 
matters near the great doors by which 
Jumbo went and returned. . 

Jumbo’s p\^gmy shrew ? ” he said. 
Oh, he’s not lost'; he’s up in the Small 
Mammals dcpa^rtmciit, as large as life I 


Surprising Things In Our Churchyards 


\y 7 no would think of finding fascinating 
, VV things in our churchyards ? 

: Yet there are thousands of church¬ 
yards in England with something worth 
seeing, and hundreds with curious things 
to astonish us, or lovely- things to 
charm us. • ; . . 

' We come to the churchyard at Thorn- 
ton-le-Dale'in Yorkshire and stand by 
the grave of an old soldier who carried 
Napoleon to his grave in a coffin'made 
from an Englishman’s mahogany table,' 
At - Ashby St Mary near Norwich" are^ 
the graves of George Basey and his wife' 
Ann, George’s stone showing him scat¬ 
tering corn for his turkeys, Ann’s stone' 
showing her in a bonnet and apron as 
she. feeds her geese in the farmyard. 
'.Sometimes there is mystery in'God's 
acre. Who, we wonder, was the African 
Chief’s son lying in the shade of a great 
Wellingtonia at. Welshampton on the. 


fringe of Shropshire’s lake country ? His 
father ruled in Basutoland, but why is. 
. the son sleeping in English’ soil ? 

. Sonaetimes there is unspeakable 
tragedy where heaves the turf in many 
a mouldering heap. In Bromham church- 
3^ai:d in Wiltshire sleeps Tom Moore'with 
his brave wife’ and their lovely child’ 
Anastasia, who was buried with a bunch 
of snowdrops in her hand. 

We'go south to Cornwall, and find a 
gravestone with the ^charming epitaph’: ' 
' Sleep Here aivhile/ ' ' ■' * - 

Thou dearest part of me : . . • 

: ’In little while f ! 

Ill come and lie. with theef _ 

These are ^ome of the discoveries wo. 
make in our English churchyards' as - 
we travel through Enchanted Land in 
Arthur, Mee’s new books of our country¬ 
side, all. ijublished by . Hodder and 
Stoughton. ' - . : : : • 


The Tit and the Nut 


A correspondent in Kent sends us this little 
•story'of a tit she watclied. ' . ' 

A SUMMERHOUSE ill a wood makes a. 
fine hide from which to watch birds. 
Though they may see you through the ‘ 
windows they do’not seem ,to. be afraid, ^ 
and if you keep quite still they will come 
• oh to the trees almost touching;-you. ' 
'• , Today a great tit, resplendent in his : 
; new. spring suit of green; yellow,'black,/ 
, and white, came, to. a hazeLbush right ' 
' in front qf the'window at which I was: 
sitting. He had in his beak a nut, , which 
he placed firmly in the fork of two twigs 
. and began to peck at with such force ^ 


that, Though the windows were closed, 

I could hear the tap, tap, tap of his beak * 
on the hard shell. He worked away for 
some' seconds, then took it from the - 
fork, turned it round a bit, and put it 
back and continued pecking.' This ivent' 
on for several minutes; when, picking it ' 
u‘p again,' he moved to another fork,' 
smaller this time* for he had reduced, the ; 
size of the nut, and here he finished the 
work of pecking through the shell, until 
at last he* reached the tasty bit-inside ' 
for which he had worked so hard; This 
eaten, he dropped what was left of the 
shell and flew away. 
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A FIVE-MILE 

Sensational Progress of 
Planes and Parachutes 

TRAVEL AT 20,000 FEET UP 

Next year American planes will be 
flying from coast to coast almost as 
high as the clouds can go. . ' 

Six all-metal planes will be com¬ 
missioned for a regular service between 
New- York and California at a height of 
20,000 feet. The closed cabins in them 
will be air-conditioned so that the air 
pressure will always remain the same as 
/dt ground-level. 

At 20,000 feet, which is higher than 
any mountain in Europe and higher 
than Mount Logan, the highest of the 
Rockies, the temperature will be very 
wintry, but that also can be arranged* 
The machines are expected to travel 
240 miles an hour, and if encountering 
no rough weather should cross the 
continent in half a. day. 

In the Stratosphere 

This is a practical scheme which does 
not attempt to realise the dream of 
flying in a thin calm stratosphere, the 
floor of which is laid at a height of seven 
to eight miles, or about 37,000 feet—a 
good deal higher than .Everest and 
nearly twice as high as the. planes are 
designed to go. At that level upward 
ascending clouds come to a stop,, but 
it is expected that at 20,000 feet the 
plaiies wiir escape much of the turmoil 
of the lower atmosphere.’ 

In . Russia they are exploring these 
heights, in a new way by parachute, 
and they speak of parachute-jumping 
fro'ih the stratosphere. *, That is not 
accui*ate,. .because only. one aeroplane, 
or ht most t#6, has climbed' its way into 
the stratosphere; , That was the plane 
of Squadron-LeadOr E. R. D. Swain, 
which,' dinibing ‘to 49,944 feet last 
September, was well inside it. Several 
balloons with closed gondolas have done 
sd^ notably those of Professor Piccard, 
Protokiev in Russia, and of Captains 
Stevens and Anderson in America 
(which got up to 74,000 feet). The 
information they brought down from 
the stratosphere was meagre, but enough 
is known of it to make sure that the 
temperature is well below zero, and 
that the winds of the lower atmosphere 
do not greatly trouble it. ' 

A Thrilling Experience 

The Soviet parachutists cannot add 
much to that speculation, but they tell 
us very interesting things about the 
stresses the human body can bear. One 
of them (Yerdokimov) jumped' from 
25,000 feet, nearly five miles high. 
Anyway considered, it was h desperate 
adventure. 

He would have as much difflciilty in 
breathing before he let go as an Everest 
climber, because of the thin air. He 
would be half frozen because of the 
temperature many degrees below zero, 
and before his parachute opened he 
would be moving through space nearly 
300 feet in the first second, When, to 
his relief, the parachute opened out ho 
would still be falling for some time at a 
highspeed. 

Whether he jumped with an open 
parachute dr one whiclr delayed opening 
till the fall had begun, it would be a 
thrilling experience for the bravest man. 

A LONG WAY TO GO 

^William Bolster, believed to have the 
.longest period of service of any postal 
worker in the Irish Free State, has 
retired on pension. ■ 

In the old song we were told that it 
was a long w^ay to Tipperary, but 
William Bolster, postman of Roscrea 
in Tipperary, has walked a long way 
without leaving it, for in his 52 years he 
has travelled about ten times round the 
world, and has, delivered about twelve 
million letters. 


FORGOTTEN 
FRIEND 

He Saved Horses in 
the War 

An old friend in Natal sends the 
CN the tale of an almost forgotten 
hero of the war, Watkins Pitcliford. 

He harmed no one ; he. did nothing 
but good. He saved the lives of horses 
when nobody else could, and as these 
dumb non-combatants could not thank 
him, nobody else did. But the editor of 
the Veterinary History of the Great War 
has come forward, to rescue the name of 
this wise and clever man from oblivion. . 

When horses were being imported into 
-JSngland and France by the thousand to 
take part in a strife that was not theirs 
they died by the hundred every week. 
They suffered from the pneumonia of 
horses, and nothing could be done. The 
best advice was sought and given, but 
nothing seemed, to reduce the mortality 
by one horse a week. The veterinary 
surgeons threw up their hands in 
despair. Equine pneumonia was just an 


Test Them All 

^UT of 553,445 wpuld-bc,motor- 
drivers 126,633 have failed 
in the driving test since it was 
imposed in 1935. 

Therefore we have been spared 
the addition of 126,633 living 
dangers to life in . that short 
period. Of men tested 22 per cent 
failed, of women 30 per cent. 

Why not subject .a/Z drivers to 
the test and not merely the new 
ones ? Is it not obvious that 
hundreds of thousands of them 
ought to be deprived of their 
licences before they kill or maim 
too many people ? 


infectious diseasc,’and there was nothing 
to be done except isolate the stables, 
disinfect them, and hope for the best. 

Every drug and every vaccine was 
tried, and then someone sent for Watkins 
Pitchford, who had a high reputation in 
South Africa. Some rather sniffed at 
the appointment, andTitchford was left 
to organise a special commission of 
inquiry. He was the special commission. 
No one else.. 

In rather more than two months he 
came back with his solution of the 
mystery. It was so simple that he had 
difficulty iii'getting anyone to believe, in 
him. He said that what gave the horses 
pneumonia was merely being brought to 
entirely new surroundings, new food, 
new water, It was not infection at all. 

What should be done was to quaran¬ 
tine the horses during their first month 
in the new country. Keep them quiet, 
give them nothing to do, and watch 
their temperature every day. They 
would not then get pneumonia. 

Horses at Sea 

They did not. The horse masters did 
as Watkins Pitchford told them, and 
the deaths dropped almost to nothing. 
Then from horses 011 land attention 
turned to horses at sea. At sea seven 
horses in 100 died in the,first two years. 
When Pitchford’s advice had been taken 
and his methods adopted the Allies lost 
less than one per cent from pneumonia 
of the million horses carried on all the 
ocean routes during the war. ‘ 

The horses could not name their 
benefactor, and cannot put up a monu¬ 
ment to him. His brothers in the 
veterinary ranks have not been eager to 
do so. But the men who really know, arc 
loud in his praise, and all good British ‘ 
people should be glad to remember him, 
this poor wise man who when the war 
was over went without reward. 


Walls 

No cottage,or palace is without walls 
to keep the wind and weather out. 

There are walls in the country and walls 
in the town. There are sea-walls standing 
like bulwarks against the waves, and 
there are fragments of ancient walls 
which arc here long after their builders 
have turned to dust. .Roman walls of 
brick or stone, Hadrian*s Wall which was 
new 1700 years ago, Saxon walls with 
massive stones at the corners, Norman 
walls built to last a thousand, years—all 
these arc in our land. 

An Old Saying 

Round the world we shall find millions 
of walls, from the Great Wall of China 
to the temple walls of Peru. Every day 
the sunshine falls on castle walls rich in 
story, and there is never a night when 
the stars do not keep watch over prison 
walls, though Richard Lovelace tells us 
that 

Slone walls do not a prison make 

Nor iron bars a cage, 

Humpty-Dumpty sat on a wall till 
he fell off and could not be put together 
again. It was a wall which separated 
Pyramus and Thisbe, who contrived to 
whisper to each other through a little 
hole. In our' everyday speech we speak 
of the weakest going to the wall, a link 
with the days when pcojfic stood for 
service at church, only the old and 
infirm resting on a stone bench by the 
wall; and the saying Walls have ears 
is one of the best-known proverbs in our 
language. 

Beautiful Frescoes 

It goes back far beyond the time of 
Catherine de Medici, though it is said 
to have gained a more sinister meaning 
Tn her day. Wc arc told that when the 
Louvre was built tubes were let into the 
walls so that whatever was said in one 
room might easily be overheard in 
another, a plan which the suspicious 
queen is reported to have adopted for 
learning State secrets. 

Some of the venerable walls of old 
England keep their paintings, many of 
them 500 years old, some 300 years older. 
Perhaps the finest of all are in Italy, 
the frescoes in some of the palaces and 
churches being among the priceless 
possessions of Europe. Fra Lippo Lippi 
loved to bring people from the streets 
into the churches by painting them just 
as he saw them ; and Andrea del Sarto, 
the pathetic genius whom Browning 
has immortalised, dreamed of heaven as 
a place where he might have a vast.wall 
to adorn with perfect pictures. 

The Writing on the Wall 

In the Bible we read of the walls of 
Jericho' which fell when the trumpets 
sounded, the walls of Jerusalem,, and 
the wall. against which Balaam's foot 
was crushed. The Avaters of the Red Sea 
were like walls above the children of 
Israel; and.Isaiah gives us that splendid 
phrase, Thou shalt call thy walls Sal¬ 
vation, and thy gates Praise. One of 
the world's most dramatic stories is of 
that hour when there came forth a man’s 
hand in Belshazzar's palace, and the . 
fingers wrote over against the candle¬ 
stick upon the plaster of the wall, and 
the king saw it, and his countenance was 
changed. 

How much a wall may mean to a 
thoughtful man we know when wo find 
Tennyson standing by an old stone wall 
and plucking a simple little flower from 
the crannies : ‘ 

If I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know tvhat God and man is. 


WORLD STEEL FAMINE 

Our Small Output 

WHILE JARROW WAITS 

With the calls of railways, builders, 
engineers, mercantile shipyards and 
factories, and the demand for battle¬ 
ships and munitions, there is not 
enough steel to go round. 

In the Great War lack of steel was 
one of our greatest difficulties, Our 
output was only third in the world, 
America and Germany taking first and 
second places. Therefore we could not 
build ships fast enough. 

Now we arc making 12 million tons of 
steel a year, but still wc arc behind. 
America, Germany, and Russia all lead 
us. Russia aims at producing 20 million 
tons of steel this year, and thus to take 
first place in Europe. 

Use Our Advantages 

Wc feared that British supplies would 
bC' inadequate, and the new Defence 
programme has accentuated the diffi¬ 
culties. Orders are being refused for 
home and oversea account, and as the 
Government will insist upon defence 
coming first the shortage for peace pur¬ 
poses may become acute. 

In the world as a whole supply is 
short, and oversea markets arc. making 
demands which cannot be supplied. 

The truth is that industry has not 
sufficiently expanded its conceptions. 
Figures of output arc spoken of as large 
when, in relation to unsatisfied human 
needs, they are very small. : 

. Britain has rnany advantages in the 
iron and steel industry* We have coal, 
ore, and limestone, all near the.: sea. 
There is no reason why wc should not 
aim at an output of 20 to 30 million' tons 
in the near future. ' 

The case of Jarrow has been raised 
again in Parliarucnt.' By. this time a 
fine Jarrow steel plant should have been 
under way,, and we hope that the people 
of Jarrow will continue to press for it. 

No country in the world has better 
natural advantages than Britain in the 
iron world. Not only have wc abundant 
native ore, but easy shipment of foreign 
ore from Sweden and Spain. 

Markets Hungry For Metal 

The news that a great steel plant is to 
be erected at Scunthorpe has been 
naturally received with indignation at 
Jarrow, but the truth is that there i.s 
room for steel development in both 
places. The Mayor of Jarrow reminds 
us that six months ago the President of 
the Board of Trade informed the House 
of Commons that the Jarrow steel-works 
scheme was impracticable because, in 
view of the expansion of Tces-sidc works, 
no economic' programme of production 
with an assured market could be found 
for a new steel works at Jarrow. 

This followed unsuccessful appeals to 
the Government to assist the establish¬ 
ment of a modern steel works at Jarrow 
at what was, in the view of an admitted 
expert, one of the finest sites in Europe 
far the purpose, ' Nothing is clearer 
than that Jarrow has an assured market, 
for the markets arc hungry for metal. 

British steel works cannot buy pig- 
iron from America because domestic 
demand is so great, across the Atlantic. 
For our part, wc believe that the time 
will come when the world will demand 
twice as much steel as is made today, 

1 2 3 ~ 

349,536 marriages took place in England 
and Wales in 1935, 

132 , 423,807 tons of goods were carried 
on G W R lines last year. 

£ 270,973 was the value of cars imported 
by this country in January. 

£ 502,492 was paid to London hospitals 
last year by the Hospital Saving 
Association. 

£ 1 , 603,387 worth of goods were im- 
2:>orted by the Irish Free State from 
Great Britain in January. 
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NEPTUNE AT HIS A QUICIC LIFE OF GOETHE 


NEAREST TO US 

Where a Cloudless Sky 
Never Exists 

. ' By the C N Astronomer < 

The great world of Neptune, will be 
at his nearest' to us on Monday next, 
March 8, being then in. opposition, 
as astronomers say, 'and 2713,800,000 
miles away. 

This remote planet is at present 
travelling through the eastern part of 
the constellation of Leo, and so is due' 
south- about midnight and high in the 
south-east earlier in the evening. The 
star-map of Leo shows the exact position 
of Neptune, ■ a little way to the .south 
of the fourth-magnitude star Sigma, and 
not much more than the apparent width 
of the Moon away. Put good field-glasses 
will be required to see such a faint and 
distant world as Neptune, though he is 
about 72 times larger than our own ; for 
at that distance from the Sun Neptune, 
does not shine as brightly as the Earth, 
being nearly 30 times farther away from 
the Sun and receiving about 900 times 
less light and heat than our world does. 

Seen through the glasses Neptune 
. resembles an eighth-magnitude star with 
a greenish tinge, not so intense as in the 
case of Uranus, which is a very similar 
world both in size and condition. 

In the course of the next two months 
Neptune may be seen gradually to travel 


^ oetiie Ts perhaps the ’most remark- 
^ able example in the-history of 
the world of the great man who lives 
intensely through the whole-compass 
, of life and who can do everything. . , , 

■ He is by universal consent the greatest 
poet of Gerniany ; so much so that there 
is no other to be nanied for a' moment 
beside him in any kind of German poetry. 

. This singer of lovely , songs, .this author 
of a great and terrible drama, was also 
a deep and original and inspired student 
of Nature ; and if he had never written 
a line of poetry his name would always 
be remembered with those-of Newton 
<and Darwin and-Harvey.- Tie was^ not 
always right, but he saw and set forth 
many ideas which were thought little 
of in his own time, and are now known 
to be true and valuable. 

Goethe died in 1832, -in the same 
year as Cuvier, the great French student 
of animals. To the last Cuvier declared 
■ that animals and plants were created in 
the beginning as they are now, and that 
they have not been slowly changed and 
• evolved from other simpler kinds, as a 
few bold people declared. Among these 
bold people, and certainly the deepest, 
seer of them all, was Goethe. In this 
great scientific question Cuvier, the 
man of . science, who had studied the one 
subject and nothing else all his life, was 
wrong, and the poet Goethe was right. 



The chief stars of Leo, the position of Neptune 
being shown by a cross 

away, to the right from Sigma, to the 
extent of the short white arrow shown 
on the: star-map. This apparent retro¬ 
grade. movement is due to. our world's 
motion in her orbit relative to that of 
Neptune; just as a passenger in an 
express may observe a slower train 
apparently going backward though 
both are travelling in the same direction. 
In this case the Earth is speeding at a 
little over eighteen miles a second while 
Neptune is moving only three and a 
third miles; the extent of Neptune's 
retrograde movement, of course, appears 
small because .of his great distance. ' 

Neptune when seen through a powerful 
telescope, presents a small greenish disc, 
the colour being produced by the 
mysterious chemical constitution of his 
upper cloud layers, as revealed spectro¬ 
scopically. In this Neptune resembles 
Uranus, and spectroscopic calculations 
indicate that Neptune rotates in about 
15 hours, so his twilight day is much 
shorter ,than the Earth’s ; but so densely 
is Neptune enveloped in cloud that one 
wonders if ever siich feeble sunlight 
penetrates to his solid surface far below.' 

Our Moon's Far-Distant Brother 

Since our world was once in a similar 
condition as regards a, dense • cloud 
envelope, we may infer that long ages 
hence Neptune's voluminous clouds will’ 
have condensed sufficiently to, re veal the 
sky to any intelligent life that may 
have, in the meantime, evolved in 
oceans and in an atmosphere warmed 
from the heat in Neptune's vast interior. 

Neptune is accompanied by a moon, 
Triton, which appears to be very similar 
to our Moon as regards size, mass, and 
distance from Neptune, Triton averaging 
220,000 miles from him as compared with 
bur Moon's 240,000 miles from the Earth. 
On the other hand, Triton takes only 
5 days 21 hours and 2 minutes to 
revolve round Neptune. G, E*. M, 

- To any Litter Loiit 

The Street is Not Your Dustbin 


In the greatest questiohs of all Goethe, 
was jlQ less great. > He stands in the 
compaiiy of the Tew mighty thinkers 
'who have arisen in successive ages as • 
witnesses to the truth that God is in all 
things,, moving .them and creating and 
sustaining them from eternity to eternity. 
This highest and deepest-of all thoughts 
Goethe puts, for instance, into the mouth 
of the Earth-Spirit in. Faust, who says 
that the earth is the loom where ho 
weaves from age to age “the living 
garment of God." 

The man who could write such a 
line as that, and the mighty tragedy in 
-which it occurs, and such little poems 
as “ On all the hilltops there is rest,” 
was evidently bound to . teach, • as he 
did, that the duty of ,a man is to train 
and develop his mind and feelings for a 
complete life, and to devote his culture 
to the wise service of mankind. . “ To 
prepare us for complete living,” said 
Herbert Spencer thirty, years after 
Goethe's death, is the business of 
education ; and that was Goethe's idea 
of self-education for the' Service of the 
world, which he regarded as bur duty. 

In many poems and prose writings, 
and in many conversations, he taught 
these. ideas ; and he was fully entitled 
to the praise Carlyle gave him as this 
“great heroic ancient man ” living in 
the modern age. 


Thoughts From Germany's Greatest Thinker 


A n, Nature, how safe and how great in 
all things dost thou shine forth 1 
. In the long run we are at the mercy 
of, the creatures wo ourselves have made. 

To learn'what is noble is a gain which 
-the soul.can never lose. A noble example 
makes the most difficult thing easy. 

The night ■ is rest enough for the 
wear}^,.for the true man's great holiday 
is action, 

^ Every day. we should hear at least one 
little song, read one good poem, see one 
beautiful picture, and, if possible, say 
a few thoughtful words. 

Who -patient is and right, his day 
shall yet arise, 

‘Which is the best government ? That 
which teaches us to govern ourselvesi 
We read too many paltry things that 
do but kill time and leave us none the 
richer. - . ’ ■ 

To clever people almost everything is . 
laughable—to wise people, hardly any¬ 
thing. • - . ■ 

The book of Nature is the one book of 
which every page is deeply significant. 


Amid all the changes and chances of 
this world, our only happiness and peace 
are to be found in true love, in devotion 
to knowledge, and in doing good. 

There is nothing to bp done in life 
without earnestness. ' 

Our business is not . to solve all the 
riddles of life, but to live. 

; With , the doings of men,-as with the 
deeds bi Nature, \yhat chiefly matters is 
the end they have in view. - 

We must try to think and feel, in 
company with the best heads and the 
best hearts. We cannot cultivate our 
minds' or feelings by means of the 
second-rate ; nothing short of the best 
is of any avail. 

. It is the mark of all who devote 
themselves whole-heartedly to their 
inner culture that they are indifferent to 
mere external things. 

The wish to do good is a brave and 
proud Avish, and every man to whom it 
is . granted in even a small measure may 
well be very thankful. But no inclina¬ 
tion is good in itself ; it is only good in 
so far as it results in doing good. 


Champ Leads the Gay Gordons 


w 


HEN the Gordon Highlanders march 
by, their pipes skirling, at the 
Coronation review a brown dog will lead 
the way in front of the pipe baud. 

He is Champ from South Africa, 
who joined the Gay Gordons when their 
band had been lent to Johannesburg for 
the Empire Exhibition of South Africa. 

Champ looked at the Highlanders in 
their kilts and liked* them. He heard 
the bagpipes when they played at the 
Exhibition, and liked them better. 
Then without hesitation he joined up. 

He lived with the men in barracks, 
and shared' their rations. He led the 
band down Prosperity Avenue to the 
Exhibition barking -loud to tell all that 


the Gordons were coming. When the 
drums beg;an to roll the prelude to 
God Save the King Champ always 
jumpM oh to the bandstand and sat 
at attention oii* his haunches. 

What would have become of Champ 
if he had been left behind when- the 
Highlanders sailed for home we do not 
like to think. But it was not to be. 
The liking between the dog and his new¬ 
found masters was mutual, and a letter 
was sent hbrqe asking regimental head¬ 
quarters if he might be brought home. 

Permission was given, arid Champ of 
South Africa was entered on the strength 
of .the regiment of which he is mascot. 
No gayer Gordon is there than Champ 1 


The Gipsies on the Downs 


D erby Day this year will not have 
the gipsies. 

For longer than anyone can remember 
they have staked a claim'on Epsom 
Downs, coming a night or two before the 
day. to camp with their caravans,- to 
light their fires, and spread their litter. 
But. the Conservators who regulate the 
Downs have now submitted by-laws to 
the Ministry of Health to keep camp fires 
from burning or the caravans from being 
dumped anywhere except in the public 
parking places. .' 

Public parking places will have no 
■ attraction for the gipsies, whose idea of a 
perfect day is one where there is nothing 


to pay. They take to the open road to 
' avoid the rates, they toil not neither do 
they spin, and to beg they are not 
ashamed. They are,in the first rank of 
litter louts, and, though for many years a 
kind of sentimental romance has covered 
up their misdoings, they are a plague to 
a self-respecting land to whose wellbeing 
they contribute nothing, while willing 
to filch from it a good deal. 

. They are at the best no better than 
‘ glorified tramps, and we should like to 
see the bydaws of Epsom Downs applied 
to them wherever they go and wherever 
they try to ply their dishonest trade of 
fortune-telling. 


SALT WITH QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 

Something For Coronation 
Visitors To See 

People from abroad are already 
arriving for the Coronation'; some 
who have been busy at the British 
Industries Fair are to be present at the 
great event. Already preparations are 
in hand for ceremonies which we shall 
not see from the Abbey or the streets. 

There will be no Coronation banquet 
in Westminster Hall. The’ King's 
Champion is ready, but, as he will not 
have to ride into the great hall of King 
Rufus, and,, rising fully armed in his 
stirrups, throw down his gauntlet and 
challenge the world to question the 
King's rights, he will maintain his office 
in abeyance and let matters go their way 
peacefully at Buckingham Palace, the 
scene of the Coronation feasts. 

Wonderful Gold Plate 

There our royal and Imperial guests 
will see gold plate at dinner which, apart 
from its value in money, has not its 
equal in the world. One thing probably 
everybody would like to see in use on 
the royal table, the gold salt-cellar that 
Queen Elizabeth was wont to use. 

The finest in existence, it is of gold, 
nearly two feet high, standing on an 
elaborate pedestal, and consisting of 
two tiers, or hollowed platforms, sur¬ 
mounted by a richly-cmbossed canopy 
borne on three beautiful curved supports. 
It was in use on the great queen's table 
16 years before the Armada sailed, and 
we may be certain that it decorated the 
scene'at which she banqueted the victors^ 

The magnificence of this incomparable 
salt is not a matter of barbaric-display. 
Salt in Queen Elizabeth's time was . of 
immense importance to life and health. 
In November, as we all know, all such 
domestic animals as were not to be kept 
for stock had to be killed and preserved. 
There existed a fraternity called Salters, 
whom Queen Elizabeth, like her father, 
signally honoured, for their work as the 
preservers of the - winter, food of the 
nation was deemed especially blessed , of 
Providence. They still exist as a City 
Company, but then their duties were 
real and important. 

The Trough in the Table 

The queen's great salt came as the 
crowning successor to the ruder methods 
of her ancestors, when,; all the. im. 
habitants of a fortified castle having to 
dine together, salt was provided in a 
great trough cut in the wood of the 
table. Those who were of rank and 
distinction sat above the salt, near the 
sovereign or the baron, those of less 
consequence sat below it. 

Politer manners brought salt-cellars, 
and this one, which our royal visitors 
may see on the King’s table, was the 
monarch of them all, the finest ever 
made. It would be exciting to take 
salt from a golden receptacle first used 
when Shakespeare was a little boy, and 
when there was not a potato in the Old 
World for salt to make palatable. . . 

CHIANG’S TEN POINTS 

General Chiang Kai-shek, the head of the 
Chinese Government, places great emphasis 
on the moral and spiritual life of his people. 

He has caused a card to be distributed to 
all the soldiers of his armies giving these Ten 
Commandments; of the Officers Moral En¬ 
deavour Apociation. 

I. Thou shalt not covet riches. ' 

'2. Thou shalt not fear to die. 

3. Thou shalt not advertise thyself 

for vain ‘glory. 

4. Thou shalt not be proud, 

5. Thou shalt hot be lazy. 

6 . Thou shalt not gamble. 

7; Thou shalt not smoke. 

8. Thou shalt not drink wine. 

9. Thou shalt not borrow money, 

10. Thou shalt not lie. 
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POOR MAN’S 
CHARITY 

A Tale of a Queue 

While unemployed men were waiting 
outside the Leicester Labour Exchange 
a ray of sunshine fell on the queue. 

A man came along who looked so much 
like themselves that they expected him 
to join them. So he did, but he was 
looldng for them, not for their jobs, and 
he said he wanted to give money away. 

They did not think much of that as a 
joke. As for believing him—who ever 
gave something for nothing, and where 
was his money ? . ' 

He had it in his pockets, piles of 
coppers in bags. He threw them up in 
the air, and after doubting for a moment 
or two whether there was some trick in 
it the queue fell on the coppers and 
found they were real. 

Then the distributor of this bonus to 
the unemployed explained it all. He 
was not crazy at all. He was as genuine 
an unemployed man as any of them, and 
had a wife and seven children, all as real 
as the coppers. But he had just received 
£2 $o as compensation for an accident!. 

Such good fortune ought to be shared, 
and so he was distributing £20 where it 
would do most good, and he had begun 
with his fellow unemployed. 

So he explained himself, and off he 
went to get rid of -some more of his 
windfall. He left something more than 
coppers behind. He left hearts warmed 
by the thought that if the poor are 
always with us, there is charity to keep 
them company. 

CHOPSTICKS FOR EVER! 

A critical friend who lives in Canton 
chides the C N for supposing that the 
chopstick is going out in China. 

Western fashion may have introduced 
the knife and fork, but wherever the 
bowl is filled with rice four Chinamen 
out of five stick to the chopstick. 

China is a big. place with 400 million 
people, and our friend knows a larger 
number of them than we do, so we accept 
his correction, and thank him for this 
first-rate story he sends with it. . 

Some years ago he went to the 
wedding of one of his Chinese friends in 
Canton, where a meal was served in 
Western fashion. 

As his neighbours struggled with the 
difficulties of knives and forks a Chinese 
lady said to her friend, “ IsnT it strange 
that the foreigners, now that they know 
how much easier chopsticks are to handle, 
do not abandon their clumsy way of 
eating,”. 

So much depends on the point of view, 
and in matters of taste or tasting East 
and West do not agree. ' 



OLD WHITBY GOING 

Those who would see the most charm¬ 
ing corners of old Whitby must make 
haste, for, the old order changeth. 

Artists and lovers of quaint buildings 
and little courts and sudden peeps of 
the sea will regret that in the name of 
health and sanitation many of Whitby's 
well-known beauty spots arc to vanish. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of rviarch 1912 

Speaking Without Wires. For some weeks 
a strange, mysterious voice has been 
disturbing telephone operators in Holland 
and Kent and London. Men began to 
call it the North Sea ghost. 

It appears that there are two ghosts. 
One lives at Chelmsford, in Essex, arid 
another in the West of England. They 
are experimenters with wireless tele¬ 
phones. They speak into their instru¬ 
ments, and in so doing set up a powerful 
electric discharge. Wherever this met 
an instrument for receiving wireless 
messages the current reproduced the 
hounds which the experimenter had sent 
into his machine. 


A 0REAT ITALIAN POET 

Torquato Tasso 

WHAT HAPPENED ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 
IF IT IS NEXT WEEK 

March 7, Lord Collingwood died at sea . 1810 

8. William the Third died . . . . . 1702 

9. William Cobbett born at Farnham , 1762 

10. William Etty, artist, born at York . 1787 

11. Torquato Tasso born at Sorrento . , 1544 

12, Bishop Berkeley born near Kilkenny , 1685 

13, Joseph Priestley born at Fieldhead, Yorks 1733 

T orquato Tasso, one of the great 
Italian poets, lived a very sad life. 
In his day Italy was greatly interested 
in the recovered books of ancient Greece 
and Rome, and it was fashionable to be 
learned and write poetry. Tasso's father, 
a nobleman, was a poet. 

By the time he was 31 years old Tasso 
had written the two most popular works 
of the sixteenth 
century in Italian. 

They were a little 
play about country 
life, called Aminta, 
and a long epic 
poem called Jeru¬ 
salem Delivered, 
which was based 
on one of the Cru¬ 
sades against the 
Saracens. 

, But having writ¬ 
ten his great poem, he unfortunately 
sent it to his friends to be criticised 
by them before it was published, and 
their stupid criticisms so preyed on his 
mind that it became unhinged, and for 
the next twenty years he wandered about 
from place to place, sometimes not able 
to take care of himself, and it was his 
friends who published the poem. 

While all Europe was ringing with 
his praises poor Tasso, though much 
honoured, was a discontented wanderer, 
his mind filled with uncomfortable and 
untrue fancies. He was strong-minded, 
enough to write fine poetry, but not 
strong-minded enough to go on his way 
careless about criticism of it. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Mr Gadduin is to answer some of 
Nature's conundrums next Tuesday: 
why sparrows attack crocuses, how the 
woodpecker produces his curious drum¬ 
ming sound, and how frogs and toads 
spend the winter. 

Wednesday's World History broadcast 
will tell us about one of the most ver¬ 
satile men of all time. listeners will 
meet Leonardo da Vinci in a dramatic 
interlude and learn of his attempt to fly. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Methods of Plant Propa¬ 
gation : by C. H. Middleton. 2.30 Senior 
Music—Compound Time and Cadences (3) : 
by Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, 1.1.30 India: by K. C. Boswell. 
2.5 Some of Nature's Puzzles : by C. ,C. 
Gaddum. 2.30, Poetry Programme—Enj oy- 
ing Life : by Stephen Potter. .3.0 Concert 
Lesson—Fugue': by Thomas Armstrong. 
Wednesday, 2.5 Leonardo da Vinci: by 
■ Hugh Ross Williamson. 2.30 Tlie Struggle 
for Existence : by A. D. Peacock, . . ^ 

Thursday, 11.30 The Andean Republics 
(2)—Highland Basins : by L. Dudley Stamp. 
2.5 Tables And Chairs : by G. M. Boumphrey, 
2.30 The Unemployed : by Wray Hunt. ; 
Friday, 2.5 The Gold Coast: by Denis 
Vincent. 2.30 Film Talk by Alistair Cooke. 
Also Topical Talk. 3.0 Poetry Programme. 
3.20 Music [Interlude directed by Scott 
Goddard. 3.35 Pasteur: by John ITeeman. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Scotland's Worksliops (i) : 
by J. Thomson. 2.30 Scenes from Dickens's 
Tale of Two Cities: adapted by William 
M'Callum Clyde. , ; > ' 

Tuesday, 2,5 Blast-Furnaces.; by H.- 
Hamilton. 

Wednesday^ 2.30 As National, 

Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review: by 
J. Spencer Muirhead. "2.20 Tune-making— 
a gavotte: . by Herbert Wiseman. 3.0 
Bannockburn and After: by Agnes Mure 
Mackenzie. 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training—Short a\ by 
Anne II. McAllister. 2.30 Concert—Song's 
of Glasgow and the West, 3,10 Spring 
Song of Birds and its Meaning: by J. Ritchie. 
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AVALANCHE 


CHAPTER 1 
Tonio-is Beaten 

'T'essa, in her bright Sunday clothes, ■ came 
to the door of the house and looked 
across the snowy road to the opposite, 
mountain slope, where her father was shovel¬ 
ling snow off his neighbour’s roof. 

“Tessa!" 

"My Aunt?" 

" Look, if you please, at your good 
papa ! In ten minutes the church bell will 
be ringing,' and even now his reverence 
stands at the door of the Presbytery ready 
to start; and yet, there is your papa, in his 
best clothes if you please, standing on 
Luigi’s roof , pushing off the snow ! " , 

But, Aunt Maddalena, the weight of 
the snow is so great it will crush the roof, 
and Luigi is too old to ascend himself." 

*\Che-e-e ! Go.quickly and put ready a 
clean shirt, and tell your mamma that his 
reverence departs immediately," 

Tessa ran indoors, followed by her aunt, 
and a little white goat that had been nosing 
in the snow gambolled in after them. 

Behind the pink-washed cottage, with its. 
stone roof, towered the great white walls of 
the Alps, their glistening summits cut in 
white’sillioiietteh across the dark sky. 

The ground before the cottage inclined 
steeply to tlie road, and on the mountain 
slope opposite perched the cottage of Luigi, 
the wood-carver, and the priest’s house.' 
Away in the distance stood the squat tower 
of a little wooden church, its bell just 
beginning to swing in the turret. 

The old priest called out to the man on 
the roof. “ Tonio, my friend, do you not 
hear the bell ? " 

" Yes, Father, and in one moment I come. 
The snow presses with such force that old 
Luigi within is alarmed. But what weather I 
When snow falls on the mountains and rain 
pelts on the plains it is not good. They say 
that up—— 

" Tonio ! Come down ! Do you hear ? 
Come down instantly, my friend." 

Seeing horror in the priest’s eyes, Tonio 
began to descend, the ladder hastily back¬ 
wards ; but he had only come down two 
steps \yheiy that terrifying boom, dreaded 
by all Alpinists because it heralds the fall 
of an avalanche, filled him with sudden 
dread. Tie came down quickly and turned 
toward his home, transfixed with horror. 

The little house containing all he 
possessed, his wife, his child, and his sister, 
had entirely disappeared. 

With a cry of anguish he began to run, 
but the priest pulled him back. 

" My friend, it is impossible yet I See, 
another avalanche descends I " 

Another huge avalanche had broken off 
and was travelling headlong down the 
mountainside, sweeping away the cottages 
that lay’below Tonio's dwelling and falling 
like a foaming sea on to the highway. 

The force of its fall was so terrific that 
doors and windows of the houses in the 
next hamlet burst open as if. shaken by an 
earthquake, and the people came flocking 
to the scene of the disaster. 

A few minutes before, these good people 
were quietly preparing for church, and now 
they stood gazing at a dense mass of snow 
under which lay buried many of their friends. 

With' tears pouring down his cheeks the 
old priest counted his flock, and found the 
loss of twenty-two souls. 

Every man, woriian, and child sprang into 
" action. Spades, pickaxes, long iron rods for 
testing the depth of the snow, were rushed 
to the spot, and for two days and nights 
they worked, almost without cessation. 
Then blinding snow began to fall, and even 
Tonio acknowledged himself beaten. 

" It is now useless," said the priest. 
"When the spring comes and the. snow 
melts we will come again and do all that 
remains to bo done for our dear ones, whose 
sufferings, thank the good God, must now 
be at an end." 

Tonio, who had not slept since the dis¬ 
aster, staggered into Luigi's cottage crying. 

Oh, Tessa I My little Tessa I " 

CHAPTER 2 

Help I Help I 

As Tessa ran into the cottage, followed 
^ by her aunt and the little white goat, 
she saw Signorina Maroni, her mother,' in 
her black and white dress and Sunday coif 
of red silk, coming from the inner room. She 
closed the door, locked it firmly, and then, 
crossing, the room, she placed the key under 
the outer doorstep. Then, noticing the goat, 
she cried: . 

"Tessa, is the house the place for, thy 
goat ! Shoo ! Out you go, Angela I " 

She had scarcely spoken when a deafening 
boom was heard, stones from the roof rained 




Short Story by 
Katherine Oldmeadow 

down Upon them, the goat began to bleat, 
and they were plunged into pitchy darkness. 

" Oh, Mother 1 AVhat is it ? ’’ 

" God be good to us ! It is an avalanche, 
my child." • < 

The old aunt sank to her knees and for a 
few minutes^ there was complete silence ; 
then Signorina Maroni whispered, " We 
must shout—shout with all our might that 
they may know us to be alive," 

With one accord they shouted. " Help ! 
Help I We are hero ! We are all alive under 
the snow ! " 

But nothing could pierce that vast mass, 
and at last Tessa cried, We must find the 
door and open it," and, with childish faith, 
she groped round, the walls until she found 
the door, which opened inwards.. Tessa 
pulled it open, but no ray of light caine to 
cheer them, and, stretching out her hand, 
she touched a solid wall of snow. 

The room in which they were imprisoned 
was bare and unfurnished, the inner room 
being the living place. The floor was of 
earth, and there was no furniture except an 
old oak coffer used for storing winter gar¬ 
ments, but now empty but for one old horse- 
blanket. On this coffer Tessa persuaded her 
mother and aunt to sit, while she crawled 
round the room in the pitch darkness. \ 

Angela, the goat, lay beside them quietly 
and gave them warmth. 

As the^ hours passed hunger and thirst 
began to'torment them, and their , shouting 
had made them hoarse. 

"In the living-room," said Signorina 
Maroni, " we have all the loaves of yester¬ 
day's baking." 

" And under the doorstep lies the key of 
that room, buried for ever," replied Aunt 
Maddalena. 

"My Aunt," cried Tessa, "do not say 
for ever. Help will come." 

" Yes, child, help will come when wo are 
dead.” . _ 

" Be quiet, Maddalena I Let us have 
faith, like this poor child. The good God 
and my Tonio will not let us perish." , . 

." And at this very moment I am pre¬ 
paring a festa," .said Tessa. ' "Hold out 
your hand, Mamma, and you too, my Aunt." 

The two women, roused out of their 
despair by Tessa’s cheerfulness, held out 
their hands and received each a chestnut. 

"How came you to have these, child?" 

" I saved them in my pocket for the little 
girl with the eyes like a small,' hungry dog, 
who comes to church bn Sundays." 

" Che-e-e I You hear that, my sister ? 
She saves the chestnuts intended for her 
own nourishment and gives them to little 
good-for-nothings 1 " 

" And because of the child's kind heart 
we now have food to nourish us, Maddalena. 
Be thankful and do not scold," replied 
Signorina Maroni. "Tessa, do you cat also ? " 

" Yes, Mamma, and there is also one for 
Angela." 

" What! Feed an animal when we 
starve I " cried Aunt Maddalena ; but Tessa 
had her way and the goat also munched a 
chestnut. 

- Then Tessa opened the door again, and, 
breaking off lumps of snow from the dense, 
icy wall, she brought it in to allay their 
thirst. 

In the total darkness it was impossible to 
tell how time was passing, but their fatigue 
was so great that they judged it to be night. 

Signorina Alaroni, alarmed for her child, 
who was only thirteen, tore the lid off the 
old coffer with her strong arms and placed it 
on the floor to protect licrself and the old 
aunt from the cold ; then she insisted that 
Tessa should creep inside the coffer and be 
covered witlv,#the blanket and have a few 
hours’ sleep. 

\yhilc she slept the two women sat with 
their backs resting against the coffer, and 
while they wliispered [and prayed Angela, 
the goat, lay between them and gave them 
her-warmth. 

When Tessa had slept Aunt Maddalena 
took her rest, and then Signorina Maroni, 
and when all were refreshed Tessa served out 
the day’s rations, a handful of snow and a 
chestnut for each of the prisoners. 

Angela began • to bleat piteously, and 
Signorina Maroni cried, " She asks to be 
milked ! God be praised ! She has milk to 
give us 1 " 

" Did I not say we should be saved, my 
Aunt ? " said Tessa. " Angela, I feel sure, is 
really our guardian angel, and was sent in 
here after us to sustain us." 

" And, pray, did-this angel bring with her 
a milking-pail ?” demanded the aunt. 

" Only yesterday I saw a little tin 
porringer, lying about on this floor," said 
Signorina.Maroni. " Crawl round,. Tessa,: 
and see if it is to be found." 

Continued on page 14 


yare for the Rejoicings. 



King George Vi^s Coronation will soori.be. 
here. It will be—judging by the* prepara-- 
tions on all sides—the greatest Coronation' 
Event in Britain's history. ' . : 

May 12th, 1937 will undoubtedly mark an epoch in 
the history of the Empire. It will be'an'occasion of 
widespread rejoicings. It will surely form a page in 
each of our lives. ! 

What is the significance of it all?. A charming 
Souvenir explaining in simple knguage the deeper 
lessons of the Coronation Celebrations has been 
published by'the Lord’s Day Observance Society, 
arid we are reserving a copy for you'as a memento ■ 
of the great occasion. It is entitled The Royal 
Law. it is written by Mr. H. H. Martin. 

The little book tells of our beloved King and Queen, 
and of the progress of Britain’s wonderful Empire, 
It rnakbs plain what our Nation owes to God’s 
Word and God’s Day. When you see The Royal 
Law we believe you will say'as. many arc saying 
that the little book has the message^s6 much needed 
in these days., ’ ^ 



Attractively _ print¬ 
edin ■'purple and 
gold/size 5 X 3j 
inches, 24 pages, ^ 
10 illustrations. A 
free. Presentation 
' copy IS offered to 
every reader of the 
Children’s News- 
paper, providing 
application is made 
without delay. You 
may write a letter ; ' 
or if it will save you 
time you nffiy use 
the printed form. ' 


-Souvenir- 


To- 


Lord's Day Observance Society 

22 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1. 

Please' send me a free Presentation copy of the Coronation Souvenir, 
The Royal Law. 

/■ ■ ' . ..^ 

My name is Mrs ... 

Miss 


My address is 


P O If you like you may enclose 2d. in stamps to cover 
• O* postage, etc., but this remember is optional. 




PATTERNS 

for both 
Frocks 

Horc is an opportunity for 
young needlewomen to 
make themselves, some 
pretty frocks. This book 
contains FREE patterns for 
n simple, hurion-down-thc- 
front frock for a girl in her 
teens; and a frock fpr a 
younger girl of 4 to 6. Other 
designs in this number in¬ 
clude frocks and 
coats of all kinds, 
tunic suits,rompers, 
blouses, pyjamas 
and knitting 


Children's Dress No. 199 

FROCKS & SUITS 

On sale Friday, March $thf at all Newsagents 
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.Tessa, her knees,stifi'.aQd aching, crawled 
round and round searching in the darkness 
until at last she touched the little porringer, 
and immediately her mother set jabout 
, niilkihg the little egoat. ^ ./ ' ' 

Angela yielded a pint of milk, which they 
mixed with snow and drank eagerly. 

As the hours and, alas, the days passed 
their terrible discomforts and sufferings 
increased ; for snow ..fell from the roof and 
trickled down,their backs in icy drops, The 
cold was so intense they would have frozen 
to death if it had not been for the goat’s 
warmth and the ' short "rests unddr ' the'- 
blanket. ' 

The milk Angela gave tliem was only just. 
enough to keep them alivp, and Tessa could-, 
no longer make a festa with chestnuts. 

“ And 'so6n tlic .animal will, die herself,., 
for want - of food,” pronounced ' Aunt 
Maddalcna. ” Aiid then we shall die also ; 
and, for my part, I would rather the good 
God had let the avalanche kill me at once.” 

But the extraordinary thing was that the 
goat did not die ; in fact, as far as they could 
feel, she remained fairly plumpand they 
could hear her chewing the cud,in the dark, 
which; considering she had nothing at all 
to chew, was almost uncanny. 

It was on tlie sixth day of their burial 
that Tessa made a discovery. ' " 

She had noticed that the" goat sometimes 
disappeared into tlic darkness, although she. 
■was a friendly creature and liked to remain 
close to her companions. 

On one of these occasions Te’ssa followed * 
her, and, guided by a rustling sound,; she 
came upon the goat standing on her hind 
legs pulling down hay. 

” Mamma ! Aunt Maddalena ! There is 
hay growing out of the roof. It is a miracle.” 

Groping round the walls, the women found 
that the pressure of the snow had forced 
the wall that divided them from the stable 
inwards, and the ha}^ stored there was falling 
like manna into their prison. 

V And . if. the . pitchforks would . come, 
.tumbling down too we could break open the 
door into the living-room and eat those good 
loaves,” cried. Aunt Maddalena. ' , , 

” And perhaps bring another avalanche 
and the house down, oyer our heads,said* 
Signorina Marbni, ” Nayriet us be content 
that Angela is fed for us, for then she will 
fecd^us.” "7:;.; ■ 

t'r ■ i Continue^ in the last column 


Jacko on the Tramp 


J ACKO was, d'evoloping quite- a craze 
^; for going. long tramps hf- hirnself. ' . 
‘.-One morning he, Weindered on till he 
reached a (^aint old village /’miles away 
.from. home. - - / ' : ; 

'' ” Coo ! I’m feeling a bit peckish,” ho 
muttered, marching into a tiny ^hop. 
i'- The old dame who kept it was such 
a gossip that her ^ customers seldom 
escaped without a lengthy chat. Jacko 
listened patiently, till she paused for 


liimself with-his .flock .on the main.road 
to Monkeytown. . 

- ” Gosh J hc' groaned.--'- ” \Vc cau't- 
wait here. If another car scares them I 
shall lose the lot.” " ■ -: 

^ Suddenly he had aiv idea.-; “ Tfe, would 
dri\'e them to market himself and let 
the farmer come and find them there. 

J acko whipped ; - up , the - slieep and 
plodded along, while visions of . a nice 
fat tip-spurred him oh. - - • - - • / 



Jacko had a Job to get them together again 


breath, then he bolted for the door, aiid 
collided with a farmer who was just 
coming in. 

“ Hey ! ” cried the man. Just keep 
an eye on my sheep outside. It's Mon- 
keytown market today, ITl be out in 
two ticks,” he added. - 

Jacko grinned. ” Two ticks ! ” he 
chuckled. ” Not if that old lady knows it! ” 
He was quite right. The farmer hva^i 
still inside when a car presently, drove 
,u'p, and the frightened sheep scattered 
in all directions. 

. Jacko had a job to get them together 
again, and when he had done it he found 


He was neiiring the market at last 
when hurried footsteps overtook him; 
and a hand fell heavily, on his shoulder. 

“ Look' here, my lad,” roared thc^ 
,farmer breathlessly. ” What’s the idea 
in rnnniiig off with m.y sheep ? ” 

” Why,” stammered ' Jacko, . ” I’ve 
' broiiglif them all the way to market for 
you. I thought you said> you were 
taking them to INIonkeytown ? ” 

” Then you thought wrong, you stupid 
muddle-head:! ” retorted the man furi-, 
ously. ” That’s where I’ve just brought 
them from ! So now I’ll thank you to 
drive them the two miles back ag^ain ! ” 


Every hour now their sufferings grew 
Tvorsc. The intense.discomfort, the dreadful 
, cold and darkness, .the weakness in their 
' frozen limbs; but' worst of all was the 
difficulty of breathing, for the great mass of 
snow, pressing: upon then!’ increased, in 
density, and it was as if they carried a load. 

• Upon their chests. 

But through it all Tessa gasped con- 
stantlyi. ” ‘Today we shall be ^aved I ” ; 

• CHAPTER 3 ■ \ ■ ■ 

The Rescue,. .. 

Jn the.. meantime Tonio and his friend? 
f waited with despair, until , the warn: 
winds of April began to rnelt the snow ; and 
tlien, with spades, crowbars, and long iron, 
rods', they set about their sad.task. • 

As each buried cottage was uncovered the 
workers followed the victims.of the disaster 
to the little churchyard, and Tonio, sad-eyed 
and sleepless, braced liimself , to face , the- 
rhoment when he should uncover the-face of; 
his little daughter. •. . . 

On the twenty-first day after the tragedy. ‘ 
he found the.snow so much softer, that hfs 
iron rod sank through and pierced a stone 
roof., With tears falling he widened the hole 
carefully, and then stopped aghast,, for a 
hoarse little voice floated upwards muttering, 

” Today we shall be saved 1 ” . . 

The man helping him cried out, ” Their 
spirits call 1 ” and would have fled if the old 
priest bad not quietly encouraged him To 
continue the widening of the hole ; aiid next, 
to their utter amazement, a little white goat 
leapt into the sunshine. 

. “ They live I God has preserved them ! ” 
cried the priest; and with Tonio he de¬ 
scended into the dark, freezing prison and 
found the lost ones almost at their end. 

After three weeks without light their eye.s 
were unable to bear it, and they were carried 
into a dark room to be tenderly nursed. 

It was a great relief to her relations Vvhen 
Aunt Maddalena had strength to scold again; 
and instead of chiding her Signorina Maroni 
lay happily watching her, Tessa, and Tonio 
together again. 

And Tessa, held fast by her father, whis¬ 
pered to him, “ Papa, we must, now treat 
Angela with great-respect, for she is not 
really a goat.” 

Chc-C’e, NofVgoat! What, then, is 
she, my Tessa ?'■ 



That troublesome cough! that difficult; breathing! 
A glass of hot milk with a teaspoonful of ‘Atora’ stirred 
in will give you quick relief. Drink it. as hot as you 
can, in bed, or immediately before going to bed. It’s 
really nice to take arid ever so comforting.: 

Whenever you feel a chill'coming on take ‘Atora’ 
and hot milk. There is ' nothing better for weak chests, 
bronchial or catarrhal ailments. Remember it, , and 
recommend it to'your friends. ; 

> From Mr. J, M. STAGG,' , V, - / . : 

Leader of the British/Polar fexpeditioh, , 

“At the Main Base, there was no boiled pudding without ‘Atora’ 
Suet,. and it was added for increased nourishment value to, milk 
puddings as well.” 


100 TESTED RECIPES. 

The ‘Atora’ Booklet explains the 
secret of successful suet cookery. ' It 
gives the finest recipes for all the 
favourite puddings, old and new. 
Send postcard to-day for free copy 
addressed to HUGON & CO., Ltd., 
Openshaw, Manchester, ii. 
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Epics of Conquest in Story and Picture 

A NEW WORK OF AMAZING INTEREST 



There will be 
many beautiful 

PLATES 

IN FULL COLOUR 

Superb 

Supplements in 

ART 

PHOTOGRAVURE 

Specially Drawn 

MAPS & SECTIONAL 
DIAGRAMS 

WONDERS OF WORLD 
ENGINEERING, although 
:of great interest to everyone, 
,will be of especial. help to 
those who intend to l^ecomc 
engaged in the profession of 
engineering. 


PART ONE 
NOW READY 

Complete , in about 
■50 Weekly Parts 
with 2000 Superb 
Pictures 


Man's conquest over. Nature is the thrilling 
theme of this inspiring, romantic and practical 
work, the greatest and most complete survey of 
the engineering marvels of all times and of alh 
countries ev6r offered to the public. 

It is informative and stimulating,, delving into 
the past, looking into the future, telling the 
.imperishable story of engineering, progress and 
the part it has played in building up the 
marvellous world in which we live today. 

. More interesting thsin a magazine, rnore thrilling 
than'a novel, this , wonderful new publication is 
the work of practical engineers and craftsmen, 
and is enlivened by the most remarkable 
collection ’ of engineering photographs ever 
brought together. ■ 

A big demand is anticipated, and the only way 
to make certain of a copy of each Part as pub- 
dished is by placing a standing order 
with your, newsagent. ' This magni- 
.ficent work costs but' id. q)er , day.’ 
Buy Part I NOW, . 



/ soy Harry, d'you know 
what animal goes a 
mile-a-mlnute ? You doiif 
Then you MUSTqet the 
WRICLEY Book / " 


FRi i 


This Wonderful Book, “Strange 
Peoples and Animals of the Empire, 
.will tell you about - FISH THAT 
CLIMB TREES, LIVE “ TEDDY »» 
BEARS, ANIMAL ENGINEERS, 
WINGLESS BIRDS, and in it you’ll 
find many other unusual facts, all illu¬ 
strated with splendid > photographs. 




Send for your copy 

_ Simply fill in the coupon 
■ ©•■OeSy below (write in capital I 
letters) and post it, enclosing one \d, 
stamp and 10 wrapper labels from Wrigley's , 
PJ<, or Spearmint Chewing Gum, to 
j Wtigley (Sales) Ltd. at the address below.' | 
Stamp your envelope with l^d. 


C013P0M TO wrigley (sales) limited 

^ _ ^ 177 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.l 

Please send me a FREE copy of your book. 


Name and Address^ 


I enclose one 1 d. stamp and 10 Wriftley wrapper labels. 


SEND YOOD MITE F0E OUH MIXES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSFIXAL ! 




T he infants hospital 

—the first ffospitaPof its 
kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1^03 fd?'the' 
treatment of the diseases and’ 
disorders of nutrition. There' 
are now 100 cots; accommoda-, 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; , 
an Out-patient Department;/ 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight-and. 
Massage Departments; a Re-, 
search Laboratory; a Lecture’ 
Theatre;' and a Milk Laboratory! 
The work, carried on in the 
wards is supplemented . by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham,; 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. . 


THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. FUNDS ARE 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 



Presidents H.R.H. THE PnilMCESQ ROYAL 
Chairman ; LORD KEWISLEY, 


SubscripHons will he gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAE. 

Vincent Squave, Westminstei*, S.W.i; 


MARIE ELISABETHS 
ARE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil, are not cosily, are greatly liked 


by, ..and are good for, 

GOOD? Well, there are 
more of them sold than of 
any other. That should 
be convincing. 


YOUNG PEOPLE. - 

They can be had at, 
every good grocer’s 
in the British 
Isles, 


\A/HEN communicating with advertisers, 
» » It Is to your advantage , to mention 
that you saw the announcement In the 
columns 6f THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER. 


Magnificent Coronation Medals & FREE ! 


SOUVENIR CASKET 
AND MEDAL 

Handsome metal cas¬ 
ket beautifully decor¬ 
ated in fine colours 
with fiags of the Em¬ 
pire and pictures re- - 
presenting historical 
events in the lives of 
our King and Queen. 

Mounted in the centre 
• is a gold-coloured medal, as described on the • 
right. This can easily ibe detached. .Casket 
contains 2 layers of chocolate sand confection¬ 
ery. F^ee for 51 coupons, and Free.Voucher. 



SOUVENIR MEDAL 

the size of a penny, 
in gold-coloured 
metal. On one 
side, a portrait of 
Their Majesties in 
Coronation rega¬ 
lia is embossed in 
high relief. On 
the reverse if a 
commemorative . 
message. Get this medal, free, for 
only 15 coupons (contained in five 
J Ids. of Howntree’s Cocoa) and 
Free Voucher, 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO. Ask mother to 
buy you Rowntiee’s delicious cocoa. Inside every 
J lb. tin are 3 Free Gift Coupons, Very quickly 
you’ll have enough to get the souvenir you want. Ask 
for Rowntree’s Cocoa twice a day—it’s good for you. 
SHOW THIS TO MOTHER. Rowntree’s Cocoa 
is now im|3roved by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more digestible—whelps more 
in digesting other foods, and is more bone-and- 
muscle building than ordinary cocoa. Still only sid. 
per 1 lb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 

★ SEND A POSTCARD (postage Id.) to 
Dept. SC25, Rowntree & Co. Ltd.,The Cocoa 
Works, York, for FREE CORONATION 
GIFT BOOK (giving pictures and full de¬ 
tails of Coronation souvenirs and other 
special gifts for boys and girls) with 
voucher for 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world ; 
for, lisa year. See below. 



March 6; 1937 


Every Thursday 2cl 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
^anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4.. 


THE BRAN TUB 

What Am I ? 

]\JY second proudly bears my first 
Free-waving at her head ; 
Three colours only may it show, 

Or white, or blue, or red. 

And while the winds around .her 
rave,' 

The billows round her roll, 

The gallant old port admiral 
Is quartered in my whole. 

Answer next weclt 

How the Armadillo Got Its Name 
^RMADiu.o is . really a 
Spanish word, and means 
the little armed, oiie, a' refer¬ 
ence to its hard-shell, which 
is like; a coat of armour worn 
by a .soldier of the days when 
armadillos were first found. 
The Spaniards first brought 
home armadillos from South 
America, and so the name 
spread to other countries. 

A Maid Who Was Dutch 

There once was a.maid who was 
Dutch, 

And London astonished her much. 
She kept saying, “0,0! ” 

As she walked in the Row, 

Her surprise at the fashions was 
such! 

Jumbled Musical Composers 
Jr the betters of each of 
the following words and 
phrases, are reshuffled in a 
certain way they will , spell 
the' names of six world- 
famous composers of music. 
LARGE CRUSH BET 
LENDS NO MESH ^ ' 

AS RUSTS AH LEND 
SUN VILLA Answer next week 

^ Ici on Parle Franpais 



What Is Wrong Here? 

Ten Shillings and 20 Other Prizes 
For Clever Girls and Boys 



'J'he subject of each of the ten pictures shown above possesses 
a feature belonging to some other animal or bird. Can 
you identify them all correctly ? 

A prize of ten shillings and twenty Coronation souvenir 
writing sets, consisting of a gold-nibbed fountain pen and a 
propelling pencil, are offered for the correct, or; nearest 
correct, solutions. / ■ ^ 

The following list contains the names of all animals or 
birds represented in the pictures, and no others are included : 

Antelope, Ape, Bear, Camel, Cassowary, Emu, Fox, Giraffe, Goat, Hippo¬ 
potamus, Horse, Leopard, Lion, Ostrich, Rabhit, Rhinoceros, Ring-tailed Lemur, 
Squirrel, Tiger. . . ^ . . . . . _ 

Write your list, numbered-1 to lo, on a postcard, add your 
name, address, and age, and send the postcard to C N^ Com¬ 
petition Number 21; i Tallis House, London,'E C 4 :(Comp.), 
to arrive not later than first post on Friday, March 12, Here 
is an actual example of how the names should be'written/, 
j Leopard—Tiger's tail. - — ^ ^ 

In the event of ties' the prizes" will be given to senders of 
the neatest-written correct or nearest correct lisfs and allow¬ 
ance will be made for age. All boys and girls of 15 or under 
may compete, and there is no entry fee. Each competitor 
may send only one attempt. ; j . 


La peice-ueigo Le bois Le vase 

snoivdrop ' tvood vase 

Le bois est rempli de perce-neige. 
Elies seront cliarmantes voir dans 
im vase bleu. 

The ixood is fall of snowdrops. 
They will look charming in a 
blue vase. . 

This Week in Nature 

^xiE hooded crow begins to 
leave these shores for 
more northerly climes, such 
as the Faroes and Scandi¬ 
navia. Similar in habits to the 
carrion crow, the hooded has 
more lo\'e for the seashore, 
where it can obtain shellfish, 


which it smashes on rocks to 
get at the flesh, and for 'the 
riverside, where eggs of water- 
fowl are obtained. The hooded 
crow" preys, too) oh smaller 
birds, doing great harm on 
chicken farms. . 

Rhyming Conundrum 
children, please to tell my 
name; 

I likened am unto a dream, 

A day, a point, a bubble, span, 
And yet through every age Fran, 
A vapour, shadow, and a race : 

I flee away with rapid pace. 

I’m like a flower that lives today, 
Tomorrow withers—dies-away. - 
Ah! short the time ’ that you 
enjoy me ; . ' 

Be careful, then, how you employ 

me. Answer next week 



. ‘DEC.22 <ShortoBlOai) 


^ V, SPRING 

I • 


MARCH ai 





April 18 
Summer:: 
„ Time 


• SEPX23 . 

: AUTUMN ElOUINOX ' 


LongestJUNK 21 
SOLSTICE . 


Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the evening Venus and Uranus 
are in the 
South-West. 


In the morning 
Mars is in the 
South and 
Jupiter in the 
South-East. 

The picture 
s h 0 w s. t li e 
Moon at 6.30 on Monday morning, ■ 
Marchs. , ’ i,/.. - 

, There and Back ; 

Yokel (at . booking-office 
window): A return ticket, 
please. ' \ 

Clerk : "Where to ? 

.Yokel 1: To here, bf course. 
Where do you think ? 

Beheading 

football I must always be. 

At times they have to blow 
up me. 

Behead and with me you may 
climb. . ' ' 

Chop oft my head a second time 
And you will have a reptile small 
That writhes in grasses, short and 
tall. , Answer next week 

LAST WEEK»S ANSWERS 
Beheaded Word. Scrawl, crawl, awl, law. 

Doi the Boats Go ? 



Enigma 
The eye 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 


The C N Calendar. This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness 
oiv March 6. The days, are now getting longer. The arrow indicating 
the date shows at a glance how much of the year has elapsed. 
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pjt/e^iyiinutG Story 

Comrades in Distress 

M other Was looking rather 
worried. 

" The baker'must have for- 
gottbu us today,” she said. 

I’ve never known it happen 
before. I'm afraid, Charlie,” 
she went oh, ” that we shall 
have no bread for tea and 
breakfast unless you go and 
fetch it,” / ■ ' ' 

Charlie was quite pleased 
to go, because he had a new 
bicycle, and ,had not been 
allowed to ride outside the 
garden exceptwith his elder 
brother John. John was laid 
tip with a hurt knee, so he 
would have to go alone. 
Mother fixed a basket on 
the handle-bars and watched 
him set out. 

Charlie felt ^’ery important 
as he rode along, ringing his 
bell vigorously at every bend 
in the road. 

He was about halfway to 
the village wheri he found that 
riding, was'getting very diffi¬ 
cult. The road had become 
remarkably bumpy. He got 
off his bicycle, and saw that 
his hack, tyre was flat. John 
had warned him about punc¬ 
tures, a nd' told him, '' Never 
ride ^ on' the rims, whatever 
you do.” 

Charlie felt very down¬ 
hearted, and wondered what, 
"to do. )ShouldTie leave his 
bicycle- against the hedge 
and^waUc on to the, baker's, 
another mile and a half ? But 
then, suppose someone stole 
his new bicycle I ^ 

His wondering was inter¬ 
rupted bj: a loud hooting. He 
had forgotten all about keep¬ 
ing to, theTeft, and was hold¬ 
ing his bicycle right in the 
middle of. the road. 

' But the 'driver of the oh- 
comihg .’motor pulled aip and 
asked ; Charlie . ^vhat the 
trouble^ 

It was the. baker's van I 
\ When Charlie had explained 
about , going for the bread, 
and having a : puncture, the 
baker’s man laughed and said 
they were comrades in dis¬ 
tress, for he had had a break¬ 
down to his van Avhich had 
taken all the morning to repair. 
He^ was only just finishing 
his round. 

The man hoisted the bicycle 
into the van, , and Charlie 
scrambled up beside him,' Fie 
explained how he wouldn’t be 
able to ride again until John’s 
knee was better and he could 
mend the puncture. 

When they reached the 
hopse the man lifted out the 
bicycle , and Charlie ran in 
■with the bread. But when he 
came out again to put a\vay 
his bicycle the tyre was off 
and the puncture vMs being 
mended. 

” Oh I oh ! ” ■ exclaimed 
Charlie., < 

” I couldn't leave a com- 
■ rade in distress,” said the 
baker's man, with a laugh. 


THE PAPER 
FOR THE BOY 
OF TODAY! 

The best, and no¬ 
thing but the best! 

That is MODERN 
. BOY’S slogan, and 
in its pages are 
thrilling fiction, 
splendid action 
photographs and 
dr aw i n gs, and 
fascinating chats 
about Flying, 
Motors and Motor 
Racing, Railways, 
Hobbles, and all 
those things youth 
is most interested 

in/ MODERN 
BOY is the paper 
to keep boys Right 
Up to Date. Buy 
a copy today. 



Every Saturday, at all Newsagents 

ID 


JL PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND OLYMPIC 
yC .GAMES PACKET PREEl 

Send for this wonderful packet of 32 different iinmodl- 
aicly.- It includes a beautiful , stamp depicting our 
I’rinccRs, who ono day may bo Queen Elizabeth II; pets 
from Bohemia, Spain, Australia, N.Z., Japan; a stnm;» 
portraying onr \Var Memorial in-London; Belgium (King 
Albert): a picture stamp of tho Statue of Liberty li* 
Kew York; another showing Signor■ Mussolini; ono 
depicting Windsor Castle (Jubilee); Old Canadians; 
Swiss; Uruguay; and. Anally, a COMPLBTB .SET of 
stamps issued lo commomorato the Olympic Games, and 
a Mounted Policeman stamp. Just send 2(1. postag(‘. 
requesting .approvals.—LISBURN & TOWNSEND 
• . LTD. (C.N.), LIVERPOOL._ 

NEW ISSUE P^t FREE 

Ask to see my apbrovala, Send IJd. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra nnd Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bl-ccntenary of Washington, Uniou 
of S. Africa set, including re-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-urundl 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Sendcra 
of stamp collectors^ addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-pago list, prlco Id. 100 B. Colonials. 1/-.—. 
C. N. WATKINS, OranvlUe Rd., BARNET. 


DUKE OF WINDSOR PACKET FREE!! 

This huge gift parcel contains 508 UNSORTKD FOREIGN 
STAMPS, many scarce, including the FAMOUS NEW¬ 
FOUNDLAND stamp depleting the DUKE 01^ WINDSOR. 
CAPE OP GOOD HOPE (VERY OLD), MAURITANIA 
(Pictorial), JUOO-SLAVIA^JAPANESE, JAMAICA - (Kg. 
Geo. V). etc., etc. . ABSOLUTELY-FREE if'my FAMOUS 
EXTRA.LARGE-DISCOUNT APPROVAL SHJ3ETS ARK 
REQUESTED and . 2d. stampenclosed for postage 
(abroad 6d. P.O,). 

E. EASTICK, 

22, BANKSIDB ROAD,. BOURNEMOUTH. 


ATOUNTAIN PENTor2t 



Tho Oillott pen with tho new “ Inque- 
duct Reservoir ** attachment (Prov, 
Pat.) gives a fountain pen -action .with 
the advantages of tho famous Gtllott 
Stainless Steel nib. 




. mt i»* 

Inqucduct" 

opens for easy cleaning; supphctl 
with three patterns of ^pens. 
High-class Stationer.s stock. Jf 
any difficulty, write to J. ClillotP 
“ Sons, Ltd. 



CIUOTT b SONS LTD.,VICTORIA WKS^.BIRMINCHAM.I 











































































